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PAPEETE. 


66 A TERRE, Monsizur.”. Our 
Be cabin-boy was very reticent 
with me, knowing that French was not 
one of my accomplishments. With our 
Captain I conversed in Spanish, with 
the Mate in English—and it would be 
difficult to decide which was the most 
execrable, the Mate’s English, or my 
Spanish. I was a passenger on the 
French bark Zamfico, of Havre, Bor- 
nier, Master, bound to Tahiti. On the 
sixth of December, we sailed from Payta, 
on the coast of Peru, and it was New- 
year’s morning when this interesting 
announcement was made. The interval 
had passed as uneventfully as ever a 
similar period did. On leaving Payta 
we gave a little cry of relief, squared 
yards, set studding-sails, and, heading 
W.S.W., yielded to the logic of events. 
No one ever leaves Payta regretfully, 
unless it be a native of the place. There 
is certainly no spot on earth more for- 
bidding to the eye, viewed from any 
point of approach. Its little harbor is 
shut in on either hand by bold bluffs of 
sand, the utter barrenness of which is 


not relieved by any green thing. Near 
the landing, an iron Custom-house main- 
tains a two-storied dignity, with a sturdi- 
ness that proclaims its English origin ; 
but the narrow streets of sand, the low 
walls of whitewashed adode, the totter- 
ing balconies, the desolate little Plaza, 
with its parched fountain, the hideous 
church, with its crumbling towers and 
cracked bells, are all significant of Span- 
ish-American decay. 

There is not a garden anywhere about 
the place, or a tree, or a pot of flowers, 
or a bit of verdure in any shady nook. 
Rain never falls here; water for drink- 
ing is brought, I don’t know how many 
miles, on the backs of mules; water for 
washing does not seem to be obtainable, 
to judge from the looks of the inhabit- 
ants; the sun pours down with the in- 
tensity of the fifth degree of latitude, 
and people crawl about in the prickling 
heat with an air so enervated as to seem 
the precursor of utter dissolution. So 
it was with grateful hearts that, freight 
and mails aboard, we gave the hands of 
Custom officials a parting grasp, waved 
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an adieu to the United States steamer 
Wateree, doing brief penance here—poor 
Wateree! a few months later an earth- 
quake wave swept her ashore at a south- 
ern Peruvian port, and she fell a prey to 
woodmen—and felt the 7ampico yield- 
ing to the press of canvas, and cleaving 
her way toward sunset. 

As time is more correctly measured 
by sensations than by seconds, it passes 
more rapidly at sea than ashore. Al- 
most any sea-voyage is monotonous ; 
ours was peculiarly so. ‘Here is a day’s 
record: A salt-water bath on arising, 
and any one who has sweltered through 
a night in a close cabin, in the low lati- 
tudes, must know the ecstasy of this 
sensation; breakfast at nine; a prom- 
enade on the quarter-deck, illustrating 
exercise under difficulties; writing, or 
reading, in the coolest spot to be found ; 
at noon, a ceremonious drink of ver- 
mouth with the Captain; after noon, a 
nap, resulting frequently in nothing more 
than a horizontal attitude with a book; 
dinner at four; then a walk and a lounge 
on deck, watching the going down of 
the sun, inhaling the cooled air of even- 
ing, recognizing each constellation as it 
fell into marching order for the night, 
marshaled by Venus; and at ten, in our 
berth, a ¢ad/eau like unto a scene from 
the morgue at Paris. Darkness was 
scarcely more listless, or dreamy, than 
daylight. We were but three, in the 
cabin—the Captain, the Mate, and I, 
the only passenger: not enough for 
cards; scarcely enough for argument, it 
would seem, when my lingual deficien- 
cies are considered, but I have come to 
believe that where two Frenchmen are 
brought together, any thing is possible, 
conversationally. I have heard women 
talk — talk, all at once, as though life 
were too short to permit of rotation in 
speech - making, and they were as fresh 
and irrepressible as ever at parting. 
But I never heard women talk by the 
week, as these Frenchmen did—talk, 
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shut up together at sea, with not a 
change of wind or a threatening cloud, 
or a passing sail to furnish a fresh 
theme—talk just as vigorously at the 
end of the fourth week as on the first day. 
Though F couldn’t understand a word, 
I enjoyed it. Our meals, with their 
courses of three plates and one dish 
each, were in this way stretched to a 
length that is very delightful where one’s 
only study is how to kill time ; the sour 
¢laret was sipped with the deliberate- 
ness of champagne, and coffee and cognac 
were not brought on till an hour and a 
half after the soup had been removed. 
Though we ate only twice a day, three 
hours were thereby buried in a sweet 
oblivion. A few weeks later I was ina 
Yankee brigantine, and did three meals 
a day inside of an hour. They were 
heaped on the table at once, and awed 
us by their immensity: no one could 
talk with such work in view. I esti- 
mated their cost at one hundred per 
cent. over that of the Frenchman; and I 
know the satisfaction resulting was in- 
finitely less. 

Our crew numbered eight men; the 
cook was Parisian, sporting a dainty 
mustache, and trolling light airs from 
operas ; a native of Martinique, of the 
color of coal and the agility of a mon- 
key, pirouetted about cabin and galley 
in the capacity of boy—and these made 
all the souls aboard. 

I think the major part of the cargo 
was claret-—claret in large casks, that 
had been taken aboard when the vessel 
sailed from Havre, a year or two before. 
A Frenchman always loads with claret 
in the lack of other cargo—an English- 
man with pig-iron—an American with 
lumber. We had some freight on deck, 
though, which I found out all about. It 
was in the shape of a horse, which the 
Captain was taking to Tahiti on a spec- 
ulation ; a mule, going there on the or- 
der of a Frenchwoman; a sheep, which 
eventually came into the possession of a 
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family. in Papeete, and showed off its 
long, white fleece against the green 
shrubbery of a charming garden; and a 
small pig, altogether too amusing a char- 
acter to be eaten. To this live stock is 
to be added a Newfoundland dog—not 
freight nor passenger, but resident of 
cabin and forecastle alike. Every even- 
ing, the horse would be exercised over a 
small course, of which the galley formed 
the focus; the dog and the mule would 
have a bout at barking and kicking; and 
the small pig, after driving the sheep 
ignominiously from the field, would in- 
dulge in some unique fas seuds. With 
the approach of night this little echo of 
farm-yard life would grow still. Twenty- 
five days of all this—sixty degrees of 
longitude passed —smooth water about 
us all the time—a clear sky overhead—a 
steady breeze from the east—a well-reg- 
ulated thermometer, varying little from 
eighty-five—the announcement of land, 
made on this New-year’s morning, was 
the first break in a very monotonous 
and very pleasant routine. 

The Captain had aroused me as early 
as four o’clock with his New-year’s 
greetings, but it was now broad day- 
light. A meagre bit of earth was visible 
two or three miles off to the southward 
—one of those lagooned abortions pro- 
duced by the coral genus, which some- 
how yield support to cocoa- nut - trees, 
which in turn give food, and shelter, and 
clothing to human beings. If one wishes 
to realize how artificial life has become 
through the accumulated artifices of cent- 
uries, let him go to one of these outposts 
of humanity. Here Domestic Economy 
is reduced to a science. What we call 
poverty is an unknown degree of luxury 
to a native of the island we passed on 
this morning. During the day another 
was raised and dropped, and we realized 
we were in the Society Group. The 
day was otherwise marked. Christmas 
had gone by unobserved, but the first 
day of the year is an important one in 
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the French calendar. The crewaddress- 
ed a message of peace and good-will to 
the Captain, in which even the passenger 
was not forgotten, after the fashion of 
vessels carrying the tricolor; work was 
suspended, save at the helm and the gal- 
ley ; double rations of wine were served, 
and altogether a festive character was 
given to the time, though time at sea 
does not readily assume any character 
but its own. On the following day we 
were in sight of several islands, one be- 
ing some hundreds of feet in height, sub- 
stantial, God- made earth. A schooner 
and a bark were passed, too, and we had 
enough to talk about. 

The third came with a hazy sky, a 
breeze lighter than usual, and a sea like 
molten lead. Directly ahead, breaking 
the arc of the western horizon with two 
tall peaks, connected by an isthmus so 
low as to be at first unseen, was the goal 
of our voyage— Tahiti. The wind tan- 
talized us. Patience takes flight at sea 
at the sight of land. It was high noon 
before we could get a satisfactorily pano- 
ramic view of the shore. Then the val- 
leys had defined themselves, dark with 
shade, and ridges white with reflected 
light, and plains sloping to the beach, 
with clusters of trees, and here and there 
columns of smoke marking human life, 
and, lastly, the intermittent plashings of 
breakers. Rounding Point Venus, we 
picked up our pilot from a whale - boat 
propelled by a black crew, while yet 
there were no signs of any town. Now 
the contour of the island is changed. 
The southern portion, with the low, con- 
necting isthmus, is shut from view; the 
northern, or north-western, slope is be- 
fore us. Two peaks, eight or nine thou- 
sand feet high, inclose a cluster of lower 
peaks grouped like a diadem. They are 
green to their very summits, half hidden 
by clouds ; and the narrow valleys which 
sweep down to the sea hide all they bear 
of life under dense foliage. Only along 
the beach, between the trunks of trees, 
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can we catch glimpses of human habita- 
tions. Oahu is apt to disappoint at first 
sight, but Tahiti realizes the most sen- 
suous dream of tropical luxury. 

Our pilot was French. He took us 
into port by a very long and very wind- 
ing channel, which at first bid fair to 
conduct us to the heart of a grove that 
threw cool shadows on the white sand 
of the beach. Before our jib-boom quite 
thrust itself through a bunch of bananas 
the helm was put down, and we brought 
our broadside to bear on several cot- 
tages, inclosed by white picket- fences, 
on broods of chickens and cows who 
eyed us without any indications of sur- 
prise. Indeed, it must have been an 


every-day occurrence for ships to come 
from sea into that channel-skirting elys- 
ium; for the stately figures robed in 
bright-colored garments that passed at 
intervals under the trees would stare 
listlessly at us for a few moments, and 
then goon. The last faint breath of the 


breeze went away with the sun, while we 
still seemed as far off from town as ever. 
But for the slender tips of some masts 
cutting the sky over the tree-tops, we 
might have been skeptical of the exist- 
ence of atown. The anchor was drop- 
ped; the Captain, looking natty in white 
linen, stepped into the pilot’s boat, and 
vanished in shrubbery ; I stopped aboard 
with the Pilot and Mate ; a starlit night 
came on, the stillness of which was 
broken only by the swash of the sea on 
the reef and the rustle of leaves ashore. 
Not a gleam of light, or a murmur of 
sound, penetrated the groves that hid 
Papeete from view. Out on the reef 
there was a fishing-boat with a blazing 
fire in its bow: otherwise we might have 
thought ourselves by virgin earth. De- 
serting the confined cabin, I slung a 
hammock under the awning of the poop, 
and took to dreaming of the fate of some 
famous adventurers who were here in the 
last century. 

On the 26th of September, 1788, the 
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ship Bounty cast anchor in Matavai Bay, 
Otaheite, and in ten minutes, according 
to the report of Captain Bligh, her deck 
was crowded with natives. They were 
barbarous then, and numbered two hun- 
dred thousand strong. Now they are 
Christianized, and less than twenty thou- 
sand. 

The deck of the Zamfico, this partic- 
ular evening, was as quiet as on any pre- 
vious night. On the 4th of April, 1789, 
after a stay of twenty-three weeks, the 
Bounty sailed, but that long visit had 
demoralized the ship’s crew. Three 
weeks later they mutinied, set Captain 
Bligh and eighteen officers and men 
afloat in a boat with a compass, and pro- 
visions and water for a few days, and left 
them to their fate, crying, “ Huzza for 
Otaheite!” 

«« The gentle island and the genial soil, 

The friendly hearts, the feasts without a toil, 

The courteous manners but from Nature caught, 

The wealth unhoarded and the love unbought,” 
lured the “rudest sea-boys” to their 
doom. Wondering what effect such in- 
fluences, if any haply survived the muta- 
tions of four-score years, would have on 
one who would not rank himself a rude 
sea-boy, I heard a movement in the wa- 
ter alongside, and saw a figure rise above 
the rail—/adleau vivant: Venus rising 
from the sea. She had hair unbound, 
glistening with salt drops; face dusky— 
about the complexion of this night lit 
with southern stars; a tall, lithe form 
—every outline revealed in statuesque 
grace by the clinging folds of a very thin 
and thoroughly saturated garment. 

“ Capitaine,” came in a half-whisper, 
and the figure advanced a step or two 
across the deck toward the hammock, 
and paused, with face stretched forward. 

As I started up it was seen that I was 
not Capitaine, and a backward step was 
taken. 

“ On est le Capitaine?” was asked, in 
a firmer tone. 

I replied in English that he was ashore, 
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and was understood ; for, with an “Oh! 
good-night,” uttered very distinctly, my 
mysterious visitor poised for a moment 
on the rail, leaped—a splash in the wa- 
ter, and all was as still as before. Chris- 
tian and Torquil, as Byron tells their 
story in “The Island,” are still playing 
their parts. 

The chilly air of early dawn aroused 
me. A faint flush in the eastern sky re- 
vealed the outlines of the twin peaks 
and the guarded diadem. The shore 
was yet in gloom; but before I had 
taken a half-dozen turns on deck, and 
set my blood in motion, the last star 
had faded, and a rosy light was on land 
and sea. If the eccentricities of an early 
worm are ever to be pardoned, it is ina 
clime where the only cool, blood-stirring 
air circulated comes within an hour of 
sunrise. While the grass was still wet 
with dew, I left our bark to be piloted to 
her berth, and plunged into the shade of 
orange, palm, and mango-trees. A walk 


of a quarter of a mile, past two or three 
houses, crossing an estuary of the bay 
by a narrow bridge, and Papeete strug- 
gles into view between the trunks and 


branches of trees. From this point of 
approach, it is flanked by a Government 
dock-yard, inclosed within a high fence. 
The little bay has a semi-circular shore, 
round the course of which winds the 
front street of the town, marked on one 
side by houses of one or two stories, 
built of wood, or brick, or coral-rock; 
nearly all painted white, and generally 
protected by broad verandas. At the 
farther point, where the land seems to 
run into the sea, is a little bastioned fort, 
with a few guns half overgrown by grass, 
with its base washed by a fresh-water 
brook, and not a solitary soldier about it, 
to preserve the semblance of service. It 
must have been placed there for its pict- 
uresque effect. Such, also, was surely 
the design of another pretty little forti- 
fication, on a dot of an island, lying on 
the reef that serves as a breakwater for 
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the harbor, and close by a channel that 
leads straight to sea. It is masked by 
palm-trees, and may be more formidable 
than it looks ; but I am inclined to think 
that, like the one on the main-land, it 
owes its origin to esthetic influences, 
and will never do any thing more than 
smile a salute. The seaward side of the 
front street is a beach of white sand, ex- 
cepting for a distance of a hundred rods, 
perhaps, where several wharves, built 
of coral-rock, are occupied by fruiterers, 
and inter-island traders. Trees shade 
its whole length, and grass struggles 
very successfully for supremacy, in many 
places, with the few hoofs and wheels 
that serve the business of the place. 
Here are the wholesale houses of the 
town—of English, German, and Amer- 
ican parentage—five or six altogether. 
They conduct their affairs with a due re- 
gard for the warmth of the climate, and 
the future well-being of half-White heirs. 
They dwell under the same roof with 
their work, and mingle business and 
pleasure impartially. Broad verandas, 
shaded by blinds, shut out any glint- 
ings of afternoon sunlight that might 
find their way from the surface of the 
bay through the trees that shadow the 
street, without repulsing any breeze ; and 
lounges and hammocks are ready for 
use when trade is slack. A spy-glass is 
always at hand, and is brought to bear 
on the seaward horizon in any lull of 
conversation. When a sail is discov- 
ered, there is a stir; Papeete throws off 
its languor, puts its eye to its glass, and 
speculates: Whence comes the vessel? 
whither goes she? what is her name? 
her cargo? what news does she bring? 
Till these queries are settled, Papeetean 
life is at high-tide. It never knows any 
greater excitement. 

On this main street, in a modest clap- 
board house, surrounded by a garden, 
in which was a pole bearing the Ameri- 
can flag, resided the Consul of the Uni- 
ted States. He had been a General in 
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the late war, and was now enjoying as 
peaceful a peace as can well be pictured, 
and a thousand dollars a year. 

Here, also, was a rambling hotel, cot- 
tages, a church of the barn order of ar- 
chitecture—very much decayed ; the res- 
idence of the English Consul, and a pole 
with the English flag; and trees every- 
where, hiding awkward angles or un- 
couth outlines with the sweep of their 
foliage. 

Back at a proper distance is another 
street, more quiet in its way, even more 
shaded, and leading out of one side of 
the town to an indefinite distance around 
theisland. One part of the town stretch- 
es to a breadth of several squares. The 


roadways are narrow, and all are bor- 
dered with trees that in many places meet 
overhead and afford a complete shade. 
Sidewalks do not figure conspicuously 
in the municipal economy of the town; 
but as vehicles and horses are not com- 
mon, the roads are constructed mainly 


with reference to pedestrianism, and the 
hardest rains have but a transient effect 
on them. 

Papeete has no “lions.” At the time 
of my visit, the French were erecting a 
“palace” for Queen Pomare, which fut- 
ure travelers may find interesting: then 
it was too inchoate. The French Gov- 
erncr, with his wife, a Hungarian Count- 
ess, had a very roomy and comfortable 
residence, with a wide, green lawn be- 
fore it; and various characters of less 
prominence lived in cottages buried in 
the depths of gardens, behind ranks of 
flowering shrubs, and under shade that 
was dense at noonday. There is nothing 
to build a guide-book on. Just before 
sunset, when the light strikes across the 
open western sea, tinging the breakers 
on the reef, and revealing, more clearly 
than at any other hour, the palm-masked 
island battery, flinging the shadows of 
masts and spars across grassy wharves, 
and illuminating the depths of verdant 
arcades spanning those streets that lead 
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from the water, while the lofty peaks 
back of the town are wrapped in change- 
able vestments of many colors, there 
comes to an observer a realization of 
one of those scenes in fairy-land that 
we picture in childish dreams—and, per- 
haps, fail to meet in all the years that go 
to make old age. 

The hotel on the front street of Pa- 
peete, is, or was, kept by a Frenchman 
by the name of George. It has a bar 
of formidable size, and a dining-room set 
round with small tables, which, in the 
evening, are mostly given up to domino- 
playing and drinking. It has a rival on 
the rear street; and here, in a second- 
floor apartment, attended by a Chinese 
waiter, I sat down to as neatly served 
and well cooked a breakfast, on the 
morning of my arrival, as any epicure 
might desire—when just from sea. How 
so excellent a restaurant can be sup- 
ported in so small a place, and a place 
so rarely visited by travelers, is only 
to be accounted for by the presence 
of such restaurant-livers as the French. 
There was also a very decent place, kept 
by a Chinaman, and frequented by En- 
glish-speaking strangers, and several 
coffee-stands. Fruits and vegetables are 
abundant at all seasons; meats are not 
so readily obtained, and fish are rarer 
than one would expect. A large pro- 
portion of the latter is brought from ad- 
jacent islands, and the Hawaiian Islands 
supply cargoes of live-stock every year 
for the market of Tahiti. Aside from 
such standard tropical productions as 
oranges, pine - apples, cocoa - nuts, man- 
goes, guavas, etc., Tahiti yields a fruitish 
vegetable called the /ei—if my memory 
serves me—which resembles the plan- 
tain, or banana, and is, when taken from 
the tree, better eating than the former, 
and when cooked, superior to the latter. 
The supply is simply infinite. It grows 
wild on the mountain-sides, so that the 
poorest has but to walk a moderate, 
appetizing distance, to find a meal at 
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his command ; and, taken in connection 
with the cocoa-nut, which fringes the 
shore, and the fish that the sea has in 
store, it would seem that the original 
curse were well-nigh powerless here. 
Till sapa gave place to calico, bread was 
earned without any sweat of the brow. 
Calico seems to be the insignia of the 
Fall in Oceanica. A few yards will 
serve a native’s need—but those few 
must be worked for. A man must have 
trowsers and shirt, and a woman a hol- 
oku. Very frequently the men supply 
the place of trowsers with a simple cloth, 
tied about the waist and hanging be- 
low the knee, making it difficult, at a 
careless glance, to distinguish the sexes. 
But with all the thumb- screws that civ- 
ilization brings to press on the life of 
these careless creatures, they still live 
in the present, and take no thought 
of the morrow. Food is abundant on 
every hand; clothing is a matter of 
pride, not necessity; shelter from the 
sun and from the rain is had under a 
roof of thatch, that a few hours of labor 
will weave together—it is for the su- 
perfluities only that the brow need be 
moistened. 

My first Sunday in Papeete was the 
first Sunday of the year, and was the 
occasion of the cddest and most delight- 
ful religious festival it has ever been my 
fortune to joinin. It seemed to partake 
of the characters of a French New- 
year’s, a Puritan thanksgiving, and a 
Methodist watch-night, with a slight 
preponderance in favor of the first. It 
was a glorious day, clear, breezy, warm, 
but not wilting. A little way back from 
town, out of sight of the sea, separated 
from the road by a narrow brook, shaded 
by tall trees, carpeted by fresh grass, 
was a space of a few acres, forming, on 
this afternoon, the rallying-point of a 
large portion of the population. All 
ranks were represented, and all were in 
holiday attire. That woman who had 
reached the acme of her ambition—a 
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silk dress—showed it now; and those 
who were less fortunate appeared in 
clean, starched, brightly colored calico, 
and seemed much more comfortable and 
charming. Tables were stretched under 
an improvised shade of thatch, set with 
as complete a variety of dishes as I ever 
saw, at which those of “blue blood,” or 
white skin, came to eat; for the multi- 
tude—the calicoed ones—the grass was 
spread with white cloths, and green 
leaves served as platters and dishes. 
I was so late in arriving, ' lost various 
speeches, prayers, and songs that in- 
augurated the ceremonies, but they were 
in a foreign tongue, and might not have 
edified ; the clatter of knives and forks, 
the rattle of dishes, and the subdued 
hum peculiar to an eating assemblage, 
were as familiar as household words, 
and I at once felt at home. 

The bill of fare that day is blurred in 
my memory. I know it was longer than 
my appetite or curiosity could measure, 
embracing flesh, fish, fowl, vegetables, 
fruits—in French as well as Tahitian 
guises —with tea and coffee, claret, ale, 
brandy, and, perhaps, other decoctions 
of native origin. There was no haste 
shown by any one to be through and 
away: all was lingered over as though 
it were a labor of love; and the sun-set- 
ing found many reluctant to resume the 
reason-and-soul part of the day’s du- 
ties. The subsequent devotional exer- 
cises were mainly of a musical character, 
which may be accounted for on the score 
of much English ale and French claret 
and brandy. As we walked into town 
by twilight over the narrow, beaten road, 
the monotonous cadences of the native 
hymns followed us on the still air till 
they met and blended with the scarcely 
less varied monotone of the ocean break- 
ing on the reef. I walked out the same 
road several hours later, and found a few 
score lingering at the scene of the feast, 
chanting from hymn-books lighted by the 
blaze of ¢w¢ud-nuts ; and all ‘that night, 
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which I passed near by, with a mat 
stretched on a horizontal frame for a 
bed, and no covering but the roof over- 
head, I awoke at intervals and still heard 
the wail of that sad music. It was over 
when daylight came, but it must have 
lasted through most of the night. 
The*daily life of Papeete is astir long 
before the sun. The little open square 
that forms the market-place, for an hour 
before and after sunrise, is noisy with a 
chattering throng of buyers and sellers ; 
but by the time the sun climbs high 
enough to look into it over the tree-tops, 
it is quite deserted. Then life takes it- 
self to the water front: the ships dis- 
charge their cargoes on the grassy, shady 
lawns of the wharves, and the half-dozen 
drays of the place roll away loaded, for 
a few hundred feet, with a semblance of 
Front Street stir; crates of green-look- 
ing oranges and limes are hoistcd on 
decks and lowered into holds; the offi- 
cers of the French man-of-war, anchored 
in port by the mouth, come ashore and 
saunter off to the abodes of land offi- 
cials to drink decorously and gamble 
within the range of their very moderate 
incomes; gendarmes walk about, uni- 
formed as in Paris, perspiring at every 
pore; native policemen, in more suit- 
able attire, guard the peace with a zeal- 
ous eye; our Consul opens his garden- 
gate, but he is fat, and he does not go 
far ; the Governor appears with his pret- 
ty Countess in a modest turnout; Queen 
Pomare —a graceful young creature in 
1826, says Sir Edward Belcher, now fifty- 
five, and very gross— may be seen in a 
holoku waddling along retired ways ; 
and toward sunset native girls come to 
bathe by the wharves, and sailors, sweep- 
ing decks, pause to lean over the rail and 
admire these copies of antique bronzes. 
After sunset the atmosphere becomes 
of that indefinable softness that enables 
the weakest lungs to breathe without 
sense of irritation. This is the hour for 
a stroll ; and then comes that for a lounge 
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on a veranda, smoking a cigar to repel 
mosquitoes, if for no higher object, while 
white-robed native girls loiter on the 
dusky road, humming low love-songs, 
and ready to respond to any friendly 
greetings. At eight o’clock a gun is 
fired from the Esplanade, after which all 
females abroad without male escort are 
subject to arrest. 

Thereis no“ society” here, or “‘amuse- 
ments” —no organized bands of bores. 
Most of the White residents have fami- 
lies of half-breeds, if any: these look 
down upon the pure natives, and are 
looked down upon by the pure Whites. 
Once a year, on Napoleon’s birthday, an 
official ball is given under the patronage 
of the Governor, to which every body 
goes: and this is about the only sacrifice 
made to society in Papeete. 

The French themselves acknowledge 
that they are not good colonizers. The 
Captain of the Zamico, whose ambition 
it is to aid in sweeping “‘perfidious Al- 
bion” from the empire of the sea, was 
candid enough to say that if the English 
owned Tahiti, it would be a richer island. 
Where “guilty” is plead, there is no 
chance for argument; yet, to a careless 
looker-on, Tahiti seems a most excel- 
lently governed island. Nominally, it is 
ruled by Queen Pomare, and flies a flag 
of its own, with France to “protect” it ; 
but aside from a comfortable house and 
a salary of $5,000 a year, Pomare has 
not a care on her mind. The French 
Governor is the ruler, and there are al- 
ways sufficient Frenchmen on hand to 
suppress any attempt at revolt. The 
seizure of the island by the French was 
simply bold robbery; but their occupa- 
tion has resulted in the construction of 
excellent roads along its whole coast, 
the establishment of one immense cotton 
plantation, the encouragement of sugar- 
culture, the cutting and polishing of 
Papeete into the brightest gem of the 
southern seas. Contrasted with the Ha- 
waiian Islands and native rule, the re- 
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sult is altogether in favor of a forced 
Protectorate. Among the peculiarities 
of its government, must be noted the 
mode of collecting Custom duties. A 
tax of $150,000 is levied annually on the 
leading mercantile houses, and these 
houses have the sole right of importing 
merchandise. This does not give them 
a strict monopoly, for vessels come un- 
expectedly from California, Australia, 
and elsewhere, with lots of goods on 
speculation ; but every thing landed goes 
into the warehouses of these merchants, 
and they get a commission for selling. 
A Custom-house, with all its expense 
and annoyance, is thus done away with. 

There are petty annoyances endured, 
too, such as Parisians encounter all the 
days of their lives. A consignment of 
fire-crackers arrived during the period 
of my visit, and was exposed for sale at a 
cigar-stand. It promised to be a very 


profitable speculation. The natives were 
delighted at the amount of noise they 
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could produce by the investment of a 
few cents, and a Fourth of July fusillade 
resulted. Suddenly a gendarme, brass- 
helmeted, wadded - coated, called on the 
proprietor of the cigar-stand, and in- 
formed him the sale of the fire-crackers 
must be stopped —stopped instantly — 
while the invoice was still mostly on 
hand. There was no law against their 
sale; but there was danger, said this 
distant emissary of the Paris police, that 
some building might be set on fire—and 
while he spoke, a tropical shower was 
pouring on roofs and roads, already 
soddened and mired by the frequently 
recurring showers of a very rainy sea- 
son. The explanation was absurd, and 
he so intended it—he did not deign to ex- 
plain. Having authority, he was—what 
every Frenchman becomes in like cir- 
cumstances, to the extent of his power 
—a despot. Perhaps this explains why 
the French, as Captain Bornier and com- 
patriots acknowledge, fail as colonizers. 
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On the blue ocean of air 
Slow drifts the ambery moon; 
The dew hangs its pearls in the willow’s pale hair; 
But my soul drifts on dreams to a moonlight more fair, 
When the dusk came too late, and the dawn came too soon, 
One long-vanished June. 


Lily - bells shake at my feet; 

Heliotropes nod at my head; 
And the rarest of roses make the air sweet: 
But I think of a blossom - time — precious and fleet — 
Till the ghosts of dead violets over me shed- 


Lost odors instead. 
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‘FROM THE GERMAN. } 


HE stage stopped in front of the 
tavern, but “mine host,” when he 
stepped out into the dimly lighted street, 
did not at first recognize the face of the 
driver. 

“Good God!” he uttered, at last, in 
tones of the deepest surprise; “how 
comes it that you are holding the lines, 
Master Stephen? Any thing happened 
to Billy?” 

“T left him in ——, dead from cholera; 
and as there was no one there well 
enough to take his place, I drove the 
horses over here myself, as I’d like to 
look after my people, from whom I have 
not heard for a week.” 

“Like as not they’re all dead—every 
body dies now—though I haven’t heard 
for certain.” 

At any other time the speech would 
have been heartless; as it was—the 
cholera raging, and people dying in such 
appalling numbers that the only ques- 
tion of practical interest remaining was, 
how to bury them quickest out of sight 
—it fell almost unheeded on the ear of the 
young man, who was already pursuing 
his way in the direction of his father’s 
house. No answer came to his loud 
knocking; and though he could see 
through the closed window-shutter no 
light that suggested a watch with the 
sick or dying, still the very silence that 
reigned might be the silence of death. 
Again his vigorous knock sounded on 
the door-panel; a window on the oppo- 
site side of the street was raised, and a 
voice spoke : 

“Who is it knocking there? If it 
is Mr. Black, the undertaker, there is 


nothing to fetch away, in that house; 
but you may come back to-morrow and 
take something from this. Do you un- 
derstand? Comeback to-morrow ; there 
will be something in this house for you 
then.” 

“ Hattie!” exclaimed the young man. 
“Goodness be praised that you are still 
awake. Tell me—” 


“What! Stephen? Howdid youcome 
here—and why do you come now, when 
we are all about to die?” 

“Come down, Hattie; open the door, 
Again she interrupted 


and tell me—” 
him: 

“You don’t know what you are say- 
ing. What have you to do in this house 
of death? Leave the town, as quickly 
as you can; it is no joke to die, after all 
—particularly when one is still young. 
My aunt died first; then the little lame 
tailor, down- stairs ; after that, my poor 
little brother—and now it is my turn. 
But no one need look on when I die; for 
it is an ugly sight, and no one can help. 
Still, I am glad to have seen you once 
more, Mr. Ringold; so good-night, and 
when you see Sophy—” 

“For the love of Heaven, Hattie, 
what has become of my people? If it is 
the worst, let me know it.” 

“You may rest easy; they went out 
to Sophy’s, three daysago. She and her 
husband, the minister, would give them 
no rest till your mother consented ; and, 
when your father still refused to leave 
his townsmen in their distress, your 
mother pretended to feel the symptoms 
of the epidemic coming on her; and so 
they both went with your sister. They 
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wanted to take me, too; but my aunt 
was not yet buried. Your mother wrote 
you all about it, though ; did you not get 
the letter?” 

“Notaline. But about yourself, Hat- 
tie; it must have been dreadful for you 
—your aunt and brother both dead!” 

“Yes,” replied the girl at the window, 
in a tone which for the first time struck 
Stephen as singularly tranquil and apa- 
thetic; “it was dreadful. I am glad 
my time has come at last—that I can go 
to a place where I can sleep, and need 
not smell the vinegar and fumigating 
stuff any more, nor hear the continual 
crying and groaning. As there is no 
one left to mourn for me, it makes no 
difference how soon I go. I Aad wished 
to see you once more; but it is dark 
now, and I can only see your white hat. 
Good-by, Mr. Ringold, and don’t quite 
forget—” 

“Stop talking nonsense, Hattie,” said 
Stephen, half compassionately, half an- 


grily ; “come down and open the door 


for me. I am hungry, and can get 
nothing to eat at the tavern.” 

There was silence at the window for 
a little while; then Hattie’s voice came 
down again: 

“Tt will not do, Mr. Ringold; it would 
not be proper, as I am all alone in the 
house. And then I am pretty certain 
that my turn to die will come long before 
morning, and I should like to be alone 
then, without any one to look on. You 
had better find lodging somewhere else.” 

“T insist that you open the door for 
me,” repeated Stephen, firmly ; “a pretty 
time, this, to speak of what is proper! 
It would not be Christian-like to leave 
you in that old box of a house, with 
your fancies of dying to-night. Open 
the door; if you are not tired, we will 
put the house and your belongings in 
order, so that I can get a conveyance, as 
soon as day breaks, and take you to my 
sister’s.” 

“Very well,” was the tranquil reply; 
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“it’s all the same, proper or not; our 
Father in Heaven will judge of that, in 
a day or two. Wait till I get a light.” 

Soon Hattie pushed back the bolt, 
and stood on the threshold, shading t@e 
light with her hand. It was a year 
since Stephen had seen her, and the girl 
had grown taller, and oh! so thin and 
pale. Her eyes, once dancing so mer- 
rily, stood large and still under the 
heavily shading lashes, and the little, 
pale mouth was closed tightly, as though 
it meant never to smile again. Her 
dress was queer enough— thrown on in 
the dark, evidently, and without regard 
to fitness or beauty. A scant, woolen 
skirt, much too short, and a brown 
jacket, a great deal too large, covered 
her; and her feet were encased in thick, 
woolen stockings, and thrust into deli- 
cate dancing-shoes. On her head was 
a night-cap, from under which straggled 
her full, brown hair. To add to her 
weirdly comical appearance, there sat a 
large, black cat perched on her shoul- 
der, his head pressed close against her 
cheek. The girl herself did not seem 
to feel what a spectacle she presented, 
but composedly scanned the young man’s 
face, saying, as she held out her hand: 

“Good evening, Mr. Ringold; it is 
really you, then—TI thought perhaps it 
was only another hallucination.” 

Her hand was thin and cold, and she 
soon withdrew it, ta lock the door again ; 
and then led the way up-stairs. in a lan- 
guid, weary manner. 

“Which room will you go into?” she 
asked, on the landing; “death has been 
in all of them. Perhaps aunty’s room 
is best—it does not smell of vinegar 
there. She liked the smell of juniper 
berries better, so we burned them in her 
room. O, the room has been put in or- 
der by my own hands: they shall not 
say, when they come to take me out of 
the house, that I was negligent.” 

“Poor Hattie!” he said, entering the 
room; “I can not tell you how I pity 
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you. But why do you act so like a 
stranger to me, and call me Mr. Ringold? 
Have we not been playfellows from in- 
fancy up?” 

“I had tesolved to do so, since— 
since—” a slight flush passed over her 
face. “But as you choose, Stephen; 
it’s all the same now. It will soon be 
over.” 

“By no means,” said Stephen, taking 
her hands in his; “all that is the matter 
with you—I see it now—is, that you 
lack food, and drink, and fresh air. You 
poor child —I can well imagine that the 
tears and the sighs you have had to 
swallow down left you little leisure to 
think of food to sustain your bodily 
strength.” 

“It may be. I have often eaten noth- 
ing but a spoonful of soup, at noon, these 
last ten days ; Lizzie, our old cook, made 
me take that. But she went away, yes- 
terday, and has not returned; so I sup- 
pose she went to the Hospital to die. 
Since then I have been sitting up-stairs, 
with Peter, here, on my lap to keep me 
warm, and to have something living be- 
side me, when death should approach.” 

“And instead of death, 7 have come 
to drive those gloomy thoughts away. 
Here in my carpet-bag is a bottle of old 
port wine, that I had bought for my fa- 
ther. Give me a couple of glasses, and 
look for something to eat—we both 
need it.” 

She looked absently into the flame of 
the candle, as if thinking of something 
far away; and then sighing deeply, she 
took up the light and left the room— 
Peter still sitting on her shoulder. Ste- 
phen was glad when the girl entered the 
room again. 

“There is nothing in the house but 
stale bread, a few eggs, and other ma- 
terial for cooking. I might make a fire 
in the kitchen, and cook you something 
to eat—but it was there that aunty was 
taken sick while making poultices for 
little Fred ; and Lizzie said she had seen 
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the little cholera-man, in person, sitting 
behind the range. I know that was non- 
sense ; but she said he had a gray beard, 
and a wart on his forehead —and I have 
been afraid to go there since. Wait a 
moment — there are crackers in the side- 
board — you can dip them in your wine.” 

He passed Hattie her glass. 

“No,” she said; “you drink. Why 
should I? It would only make it harder 
for me to die.” 

“ Hattie,” exclaimed the young man, 
a little impatiently, “you will drink of 
this. A truce to your foolish talk about 
dying now—it is wicked. Of course, 
you do not look as rosy just now as you 
once did, but a few weeks spent in the 
country with my people will soon drive 
the recollection of the past horror from 
your brain.” 

The few drops she had drank of the 
wine seemed already to have put her to 
sleep ; at least, she opened her eyes only 
with great difficulty while she spoke. 

“It is easy enough for you to say that, 
Stephen; but you don’t know what a 
dread I have always had of coming in 
contact with death; for you know that 
father died away from home, and I was 
with aunty when mother died. The 
lame tailor’s was the first corpse I saw; 
and his face was so serene that I thought 
it could not be so hard to die, after all. 
Just then, Freddie came home, whistling 
and shouting, because they had vaca- 
tion at school for an indefinite period ; 
and I scolded him for being so noisy, 
when the good tailor, who had made his 
pretty new clothes, was lying dead. O 
dear! his shouting was soon over; and 
he kept crying, in his agony, and beg- 
ging that I should not let him die alone. 
‘You must hold my hand, and go with 
me,’ he said—and I promised. But 
when it grew dark before his eyes, he 
said, ‘Hattie, you are leaving me, and I 
have to go alone.’ They were his last 
words — but I still hear him crying, night 
and day. Perhaps I could forget it all 
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again, some day, if I could only have 
cried; but even when my,dear aunty 
died, I had not a tear for her. It was 
frightful to see her wagging her chin, 
and hear her chattering, and see her 
jerking her fingers up and down on the 
counterpane, as if she was playing the pi- 
ano: it made my hair stand on end, and 
I could not get rid of the sight, even 


after she had been buried. And just’ 


when I had closed her eyes, and was 
tired to death, and old Lizzie had laid 
me on the lounge to rest, some one came 
to the door and wanted to speak to me. 
It was the servant of the Auditor, my 
betrothed —” 

“The Auditor — your betrothed — you 
are engaged to be married, then, Hat- 
tie?” 

“Yes—or I was; it’s all the same 
now,” she continued, monotonously, as 
though speaking of something in which 
she was not the least concerned. “His 
name was Hector, and I did not want 
him at all, because he reminded me of the 


bull-terrier aunty once had: his name 
was Hector, too; and he had just such 


round, blue eyes. But aunt said I had 
better have him: so he gave me a ring 
to wear, and my aunt said I must give 
him one in return. I always hated to 
see it on his finger; and when his ser- 
vant said, ‘The Auditor sends his com- 
pliments, and he died last night at two 
o’clock, and he requested that this ring 
should be returned to Miss Hattie’ —I 
said, ‘Give it to me, quick.’ But all at 
once a cold shudder ran through me; I 
had put the ring from a dead man’s hand 
on my finger—and now I was affianced 
to Death itself, and I must follow.” 

She was silent, her eyes were closed, 
and horror seemed to have choked her 
voice; Stephen passed his hand softly 
over her icy cheek. 

“You are superstitious; here, drink 
this wine, and go to sleep. The Audi- 
tor is dead—so much the better. Drink 
this, now: it will give you strength.” 
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“Tt is too late; perhaps, if you had 
come to me sooner—but no, you had 
already forgotten me, the last time you 
came home to see your mother—” 

“What do you say, Hattie? I had 
forgotten my little playmate! You know 
I was sick, when I was here last, and 
could not go out.” 

“Yes, you had taken cold. J would 
have gone through fire and water to see 
you, or to take your hand, only. But 
it’s all the same, now; my sorrow com- 
menced then, and all that happened 
later only hastened my death—but it 
had been in my heart, since I knew you 
had forgotten me.” 

She spoke as if she were in a trance, 
or under some magnetic influence — her 
face and form alike immovable. A deep 
pity stirred Stephen’s heart; and he 
could with difficulty restrain himself from 
throwing his arms around her, to draw 
her to his breast, as he would have done 
a child, frightened and benumbed with 
cold. 

“T wrote it all in a letter, yesterday, 
when I knew my time had come. You 
will find it in my aunt’s secrétaire; and 
another paper, on which I had written 
that you are to have all my things after 
my death. I thought, perhaps the court 
would allow it; though I did not quite 
know how to write such a document. 
Let me drink once again; I think I 
could fall asleep then, without the least 
pain, and never wake up again.” 

While he was still leaning against the 
table, bewildered from what he had just 
heard, she had gained the door, with 
slow, dragging steps, holding Peter fast 
in her arms; and when Stephen made a 
move to hold her back, she said: 

“ No—1I am tired to death, and I want 
to go to my room, to be alone when I 
die.” 

Stephen seemed in a dream, when she 
had closed the door behind her. 

“Hattie!” he called aloud, long after 
she had left him. “Hattie—is it true? 





have I been so blind—and have you so 
loved me?” 

But no answer came through the si- 
lent night, save the rumbling of the 
hearse, as it stopped at a neighboring 
house for its ghastly freight, and then 
returned, like an evil spirit, to the gloom 
and darkness from whence it had come. 
He closed the window, and throwing 
himself on the wide, old-fashioned lounge, 
he covered the old, yellow shawl, once 
the property of Hattie’s aunt, over his 
feet. 

He had not lain thus very long, when 
a soft, rustling noise was audible just 
outside the door. He had scolded Hat- 
tie for being superstitious, a little while 
ago: was he growing so himself, now? 
Nearer and nearer came the mysterious 
noise, the door was softly opened, and 
Hattie stood in it. The cap had slid 
down from her head, and her hair was 
hanging loose over the white robe that 
had taken the place of the brown jacket. 
Close behind her was Peter, rubbing his 
head against her bare feet. 

“You are not asleep yet? Do not be 
angry with me, for disturbing you— but 
it seemed so dreadful, all at once, to die 
up there, quite alone, and I thought that 
perhaps it might be cold in the grave, 
too—is itso? All my blood seems turn- 
ing to ice. May I sit in the ¢orner on 
the lounge, one moment, and wrap that 
shawl around me, to get warm? 0, Ste- 
phen! must I really die so soon?” 

He had raised himself, and had taken 
her hand in his, to warm it. 

“Hattie,” he said, tenderly, “you will 
live long and happily.” 

“No”—she shook her head wearily 
— “that can never be.” 

Shivering, she drew her feet up on the 
sofa, and covered them with the shawl, 
leaning back till hee shoulder touched 
his breast. He laid his arm around her. 

“Try and get warm: do you suffer 
pain ?” 

“Only here””—she put her hand on her 
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heart; and then, suddenly, large drops 
gathered in her eyes, as if the touch of 
his hand had broken the ice-rind that 
had penned up the tears in her heart 
these Many days, and her sobs came con- 
vulsively, shaking her worn-out frame. 

“Hattie, my own precious darling,” 
he whispered. The sobs ceased. 

“It is too late, Stephen—too late. 
Still, it is sweet to hear you speak so—it 
stills the dreadful pain at my heart. Do 
you know why I could not die, up there 
in my room? It would not let me rest: 
I wanted to kiss you, only once, before 
I could die. I thought I should find 
you asleep; I had meant to take just 
one kiss, and then to go back to die.” 

He raised her head, and laid his lips 
on her soft, half-opened mouth; while 
she breathed hard, like one almost fam- 
ished, drawing in fresh life. 

“Thanks,” she said, almost inaudi- 
bly; and she dropped her arms from his 
neck, and glided down on the lounge, 
her head falling back, her arm hanging 
over the cushion, till the little hand 
almost touched the floor. Then he 
arose softly, and stepped carefully over 
her, down from the lounge, moving her 
body till she was in a comfortable posi- 
tion. Silently he watched her slumbers, 
lightly passing his hard over her soft 
hair at times, to make sure that this was 
all no idle vision, no mocking dream. 
Of the fact that the girl, sleeping here so 
placidly, belonged to him now, there 
was no doubt in his mind: the only 
wonder seemed to be that he had not 
claimed the treasure long, long since. 
It cost him a severe effort not to wake 
her out of her sleep, to hear once more 
the confession that had opened the win- 
dows of his heart, and let in the warm 
light of his first love. 

How could that other man ever have 
dared to hope? Preposterous! Stephen 
said, as he touched the heavy braids 
that fell over the lounge on to the floor 
once more, before his own eyelids droop- 
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ed, and he too slept. The early sun- 
shine did not break his sleep; but he 
heard the tramp of horses and the rattle 
of wheels at the door; and before he 
had time to look out at the window, loud 
knocks from the front door rang through 
the house. With deepconcern he watch- 
ed Hattie’s face, to see if she had been 
disturbed, before hastening to the door. 
It was the half-brother of Hattie’s aunt, 
who had been informed, through Sophy’s 
husband, that his sister was dead, and 
his niece still in the plague-stricken city. 
He had brought his wagon, and his in- 
tention was to take Hattie to the-coun- 
try with him. That Hattie should be 
removed, and at once, Stephen gladly 
consented to; but he suggested that So- 
phy’s would be the place to take her to, 
as it was farther into the mountains, and 
Hattie felt like a sister toward her. It 
was not hard'to persuade the uncle, who 
was still stupefied with grief for his sis- 
ter’s and little Freddie’s death, and the 
look he had taken at Hattie’s face, su- 
pernaturally white and still, in lethargic 
sleep. Without hesitancy, Stephen went 
up-stairs into Hattie’s room, carried 
down all the bedding he could find, and 
spread it in the bottom of the wagon. 
Next, he proceeded to gather up such 
articles of clothing as came under his 
hands; and in the course of his re- 
searches he came to a little press, con- 
taining a hundred worthless trifles, such 
as school-girls, playing with their dolls, 
might treasure up. There was a string 
of glass beads, an old almanac, a knife 
with broken blade, and a book from 
which he had read to Hattie, years ago. 
Half a dozen letters, written to her when 
he first went to college, dropped out of 
the book; the almanac contained his 
name, in his own handwriting, and the 
string of glass beads had been bought 
at a Fair, and given by him to Hattie, 
years ago. When he began to pack the 
wagon, he found willing hands to assist 
him, on all sides; young and old had 
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some good word to say oi Hattie, and 
the untiring devotion with which she 
had nursed relatives, friends, and neigh- 
bors. In the room, Hattie was still fast 
asleep; nor did she waken when Ste- 
phen, her uncle, and a neighbor carried 
her down the stairs and laid her care- 
fully in the wagon. Peter had follow- 
ed the cortége to the door, and seemed 
inclined to follow Hattie to the wagon; 
but unmindful of the cozy naps he had 
enjoyed in her lap, he turned, at the last 
moment, and withdrew sulkily into the 
house. 

When the brisk-trotting horses had 
left the walls of the city behind, and were 
ambling along through smiling fields and 
green trees, Stephen turned to look at 
the sleeper, and gave a sigh of relief to 
see a light dash of color already creep- 
ing into her cheeks. Hour after hour 
she slept, while the uncle had a score of 
cases to relate, in which people had been 
saved from impending illness, perhaps 
death, by the power of long, uninterrupt- 
ed sleep. Stephen agreed with all the 
old gentleman’s views on this point; 
still, when they halted for some time to 
rest, and refresh the horses, he stepped 
stealthily up to the wagon, drew aside 
the cover, just a little, and called Hattie 
softly byname. Sheought to take some- 
thing to eat, he said; but the hypocrite 
knew very well that that was not what 
he wanted her to wake up for: he could 
find no peace till he was sure that she 
would adhere, in broad daylight, to what 
she had confessed when she believed 
herself dying, in the night. 

At dusk the wagon rolled into* the 
garden surrounding the parsonage ; and 
Sophy, who was coming out of the house 
with loud greetings for her brother, was 
instantly checked by the finger Stephen 
laid on his lip. His mother came out 
too, and together they wept when Stephen 
told them in what a deplorable condition 
he had found poor Hattie; omitting, of 
course, the part of the tale that interest- 
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ed him most. When the sleeper had 
been removed from the wagon to the bed 
in her room, she seemed for a moment 
on the point of waking up; but she only 
asked for water, drank without opening 
her eyes, and immediately sank into 
sleep again. 

Sophy slept in the room together with 
her; and the next morning the entire 
family, including Stephen’s father and 
Sophy’s husband, were in the breakfast- 
room, anxiously awaiting the appearance 
of Sophy and her friend. But Sophy 
came alone, with troubled face and dis- 
couraging accounts of Hattie’s mental 
condition. Early in the morning, she 
said, Hattie had waked up, and, raising 
herself in bed, had looked around her 
wildly, asking for her aunt, and how she 
had come to this strange place. Gently 
as possible, Sophy had recalled to her 
mind what had taken place ; but, appar- 
ently, without heeding or understanding 
her, Hattie had suddenly buried her face 
in the pillow, and cried till Sophy thought 
she must be utterly exhausted. Think- 
ing that these hours of weeping had 
brought her relief, and a feeling of thank- 
fulness for dangers escaped from, Sophy 
had been surprised beyond measure to 
find that an inexplicable rigidness had 
taken possession of her, against which 
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her last, had been as a sacred bequeath- 
al in her estimation—a testament, or last 
will; and now coming back to life again, 
it might well seem to her as a desecra- 
tion of her most holy feelings—an irrep- 
arable breach of all she had been taught 
to consider fitting and maidenly. 

Toward evening, watching his sister’s 
absence, with sudden resolve he stepped 
into Hattie’s room. She sat near the 
window, at work on a black dress she 
had commissioned Sophy to buy for her; 
when the door opened, she turned her 
head, thinking to see Sophyenter. But 
hardly had she recognized Stephen’s 
form, when she dropped the sewing from 
her hands, and fled to the farthest corner 
of the room. Covering her eyes with 
one hand, she raised the other beseech- 
ingly, repeating confusedly, “Please not! 
O! please not!” 

“ Hattie,” he cried, “is life to separate 
again what death had brought so near 
together? Why do you suddenly de- 
spise me, so that you have not a single 
word for me? Look up at me, only 
once, to read in my eyes how fully I value 
the treasure I had found, and how wretch- 
ed it will make me to hear you recall 
what seemed to lift my soul to heaven.” 

As though she had neither heard nor 
understood his words, she continued to 


the kindest, most loving words were of* plead wildly, shrinking farther into the 


no avail. She professed to feel in good 
health, but said she could not leave the 
room, and begged that no one, not even 
Stephen’s mother, should be admitted to 
her. Stephen’s father, who was always 
ready to grumble about the “women 
witlf their whims and notions,” was con- 
tradicted by Sophy, who said she feared 
worse for the mind of the poor child that 
had gone through such dreadful trials 
and fatigues. 

Stephen said never a word; but there 
was no doubt in his mind that the dread 
of meeting him actuated Hattie in her 
refusal to see any one. What she had 
said to him in the hour she had fancied 


corner, “Please not! O! please not!” 

Disconsolately he left the room, still 
hesitating to confide to any one what he 
thought the reason for Hattie’s singular 
manner. It was Saturday, and when the 
children had been put to bed, and the 
family were in the sitting-room together, 
Stephen resolved to tell his secret to his 
friends, and leave the place at once. 
Time, he trusted, and the wise counsel 
of his mother and sister, would ultimate- 
ly bring to Hattie’s mind a more tran- 
quil and reasonable view of the case. 
His mother agreed with him ; but Sophy, 
with her quick wits, had already formed 
a plan, which she felt sure would suc- 
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ceed. Her husband at first rather ob- 
jected to acting his part in the play, but 
she overruled him with “Christian” rea- 
sons for taking the 7é/e assigned him. 

Early on Sunday morning, Sophy, who 
still slept in the same room with Hattie, 
asked her if she would not like to go to 
church and hear the sermon, which was 
to be a very beautiful one. Raising her 
head a very little, Hattie owned to a 
wish to hear the sermon, but said she 
could not go out among the people yet, 
and they all must have patience with her 
a little longer. 

‘Of course we will have patience with 
you, Hattie; I am only sorry for my 
brother: he is going away, and he will 
take the impression with him that you 
dislike him, and therefore avoid to come 
among us.” 

Hattie’s face was burning red, and 
averting it, she faltered: 

“How could I dislike him, when he 
has been so good to me? I would give 
my life to serve him, but I can not see 
him. Don’t ask me why; but tell him 
to forget me. I am not worthy that he 
should care for me.” 

“You are a child, and a sick one at 
that: do as you choose. But I was go- 
ing to say: if you want to hear the ser- 
mon to-day without going to church, you 
can go into the little summer- house, 
there, at the end of that walk; if you 
open the lattice-windows you can hear 
every word that is spoken on the chan- 
cel when the church-windows are open.” 

When the church-bells rang, the lone 
mourner at the window, from behind the 
curtains, watched all the family—the 
children in front—pass through the gar- 
den, down to the little gate that com- 
municated with the church-yard. Ste- 
phen, walking beside his mother, looked 
pale, and held his face downward—a 
deep sadness on his features, that made 
Hattie’s eyes run over with tears. When 
they were out of sight, she took heart 
and stepped into the garden. Like one 
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risen from a bed of sickness, she lingered 
near the fragrant flowers, inhaling their 
perfume with an intensely appreciating 
gratefulness. 

The Sabbath morning sun was so over- 
poweringly luminous, that she stopped 
and closed her eyes at every other step, 
dazzled by the light. She seemed al- 
most to lose her breath, and she sat 
down tremblingly, when she reached the 
summer-house, where she devoutly fold- 
ed her hands and listened to the last re- 
verberating sound of the bell, and the 
first deep, full notes of the organ. Grand- 
ly they swept by her, on the breeze laden 
with the perfume of the sweet-brier, and 
stirring the soft shadows of the vines 
and branches that played at her feet. 
She felt like a wanderer, who for many 
days has suffered burning heat, and bit- 
ter frost, on rough, jagged roads, and, 
foot-sore and weary, has found a place 
to rest and wash away all traces of dust 
and fatigue, in the sunny, green shade 
and the waves of swelling music. 

A heavy load seemed lifting from her 
heart, as she listened to the words of 
the minister, who preached from the 
text: that all things are for the best, to 
those who love God. He went on to 
show that even the epidemic, which was 
wasting the land, had brought out the 
love, the power of self-sacrifice, the 
warm, human sympathy in hearts that 
would otherwise have grown callous, and 
indifferent to their fellow-creatures’ suf- 
fering—their poorer neighbors’ very ex- 
istence. As an earthquake, that de- 
stroyed the houses, but brought to the 
light of day healing springs, from which 
the whole land derived benefit, so the 
blessings that this affliction had brought 
would reach down to generations to 
come, in some of its consequences. 
When the sermon had been closed with 
a prayer, the worthy clergyman com- 
municated to his attentive congregation, 
that this time of great tribulation had 
brought together two hearts, that had 
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formed their tie for life in the face of 
death—illustrating again that “to those 
who love the Lord, all things are for the 
best.” 

Hattie held her breath: how like her 
own story that might have been. Who 
might she be —the happy, loved one— 
who had found her lover “‘in the face of 
death?” 

A giddiness came over her, suddenly, 
when she heard her own name spoken 
on the chancel, and Stephen’s coupled 
withit. When she had regained strength, 
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she tried to rise from her seat, but fell 
forward into the arms of a gray-bearded 
man, who had come up the walk, mut- 


tering, and chiding the girl who was so. 


full of whims that she avoided the church 
on the day her own name was called 
from the pulpit. As punishment for this 
omission, he claimed the first kiss of 
the newly betrothed; and, when Hattie 
could be persuaded to open her eyes 
again, there was some one in the sum- 
mer-house with her, beside the gray- 
bearded man. 
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HE Province of Yutland, or Iyl- 

land, is a little, out-of-the-way 
nook in Europe, distant from the beaten 
highways of travel, and offers none of 
the stereotyped attractions demanded 
by the ordinary sight-seer; but an art- 
ist, either in words or colors, would not 
fail to discover there some choice bits for 
his sketch-book. In default of a better 
hand, the writer will give some of his 
observations in this «/tima thule of the 
ancients. The Cimbrian Peninsula is 
supposed to be the country whence the 
Cimbri issued, who, in conjunction with 
the Zeutoni, scaled the Alps and de- 
scended on the plains of Italy, and for a 
time threatened the very existence of 
the Roman Empire, till they were met 
and driven back by Marius at Agua Sex- 
tia. It is divided into North and South 
Jutland, or, as it is commonly called, 
Slesvig, which latter province was “ap- 
propriated” by Prussia, in 1864—the 
northern part, or Yutland proper, being 
now the only Danish possession left on 
the Continent. It is, generally speak- 
ing, a low, flat country, but somewhat 
undulating toward the east, where it 
occasionally assumes a hilly character, 
and in one place actually attains the tre- 


mendous height of a thousand feet above 
thesea-level. THe hillis named, grandil- 
oquently, Himmelbjerget, or the Mount- 
ain of Heaven; and we are rather proud 
of this unusual protuberapce of our oth- 
erwise level little country. Excursions 
to it are of frequent occurrence ; and, in- 
deed, the view from the top of it is both 
beautiful and imposing. On a fine sum- 
mer day, an extensive and varied pros- 
pect of noble woods, thriving villages, 
towns, country-seats, streams, and lakes, 
amply repays the small trouble of ascend- 
ing it. The whole country is washed 
upland. I imagine it would take a long 
time to sink a shaft to the bed-rock here, 
if it ever would be found; perhaps we 
float on the water, like a huge “kraken,” 
in which case it would be well for us if 
we could cast off our moorings to Prus- 
sia, and float away to a safer distance. 
No rocky ribs protrude through the 
earth, but there is no lack of detached 
stones, though rarely of a size beyond 
one man’s handling. One huge bowl- 
der, however—-large enough to require 
several blasts, if‘ encountered in a Cali- 
fornia mining claim—exists not very far 
from Kolding. It is the largest stone 
in the kingdom, and I had not been long 
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home, before I was invited out to see 
the wonder. I should judge the mass 
which was above ground, to be of a 
weight of about five or six tons, but as 
much may possibly be beneath the sur- 
face. The most interesting to me, how- 
ever, was the old legend attached to it. 
It is called Harald Blaatand’s stone, 
from the received tradition that this first 
Danish Christian King had intended to 
place it on his mother’s grave in Jel- 
linge. It is said that he dragged it, by 
means of a strong team of hundreds of 
men and cattle, from a place on the 
western coast. On this land-heath the 
King, at the head of his toiling host, met 
astranger from the isles, whom he asked, 
in his pride, if he had ever seen such a 
load moved before, when the man re- 
plied: “Yes, Harald; yesterday I saw 
your son dragging Denmark from under 
your feet.” Whereupon, Harald hur- 
ried over to Sjelland, to quell the rising 
rebellion, and the big stone remained 
where it was. The peasant, who drove 
me out to the place, added, that if one 
would dig down to the root of it, the 
iron sled, upon which it had been dragged, 
would most likely be found. There has 
been some talk, lately, about transporting 
it to the peak of Himmelbjerget, as a 
Bauta-stone, in memory of the late pop- 
ular King, Frederick VII. 

The western coast of Yutland consists 
of a line of sand-hills, (A/#¢¢er) partially 
covered with a sparse vegetation of a 
species of wiry grass, planted there for 
the purpose of fastening the loose sand 
together. In places the sand contains a 
large admixture of clay, which enables 
the poor peasants to raise some meagre 
crops of barley and rye, in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the German Ocean—here 
called the Western Sea—in spite of the 
fierce west wind, and the dreaded hav- 
guse—a cold, clammy mist, which at 
times ascends from the ocean, unfriend- 
ly both to man and vegetation. Those 
sand-hills rise and fall in long swells, in 
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one place lifting themselves up to a height 
of nearly two hundred feet. The almost 
precipitous acclivity is called Boobjerg, 
and is an important landmark to passing 
ships. It was near this point that two 
large English ships-of-the-line—the .S¢. 
George, bearing the flag of Admiral Rey- 
nolds, and the Defense—on their way 
from the Baltic to England, went ashore, 
in a terrific gale, on Christmas morn- 
ing, in the year 1811. They struck on 
the reef, only a good stone’s throw from 
the beach, and were broken in pieces; 
hardly any thing came ashore but dead 
bodies. An old fisherman told me, while 
watching the sketch I made of the spot, 
that the people on board were plainly 
visible, among whom seemed to have 
been several women—perhaps seamen’s 
wives —and that the Admiral, with his 
cocked hat, and star on the breast, was 
distinctly seen, and heard giving or- 
ders from the poop. (He had probably 
dressed himself in full uniform, that his 
body might be recognized, if washed 
ashore.) Of the two crews, amounting 
to seventeen hundred men, only eighteen 
reached the shore alive. Many years 
ago, some timbers were visible at low 
water, said to be those of the English 
Admiral’s ship, which retribution here 
overtook, the fisherman added, because 
she had helped to rob us of our fleet in 
1807. The whole western coast, with 
its triple tier of reefs, up to the point of 
Skagen, is an extremely dangerous one. 
Hardly a week passes in autumn and 
winter, without some marine disaster. 
Vessels come to grief, and frequently 
with loss of lives, in spite of the numer- 
ous life-boats, and the brave hearts whu 
are always ready to man them. The 
low land, so difficult to make out in 
time, and the strong prevailing westerly 
gales, have proved fatal to many a stanch 
ship, and many a brave seaman has 
sunk in his watery grave off our coast, 
“uncoffined, unknelled, and unknown.” 
Every village church on the coast is 
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built on the highest ground to be found, 
and their steeples are always of an extra 
height, and well whitewashed, to serve 
as a conspicuous landmark. The peas- 
antry had, in olden days, a reputation 
similar to that of the inhabitants of 
other dangerous coasts—that of not be- 
ing overanxious to save the lives of 
those whom ill-fate had cast upon their 
shores. A method of showing false 
lights, similar to that mentioned by Scott, 
in one of his novels, seemed once to 
have obtained here too. Some cruel 
villain would tie a lantern to the tail of 
his horse, and gallop along the beach, 
in dark, stormy nights, to imitate the 
rising and falling of a ship in the water, 
which some passing vessel, doubtful of 
her whereabouts, would then fatally fol- 
low, and be destroyed. Such practices, 
if they ever have really been used, have 
not, I need not tell you, been heard of 
within the memory of the oldest inhabi- 
tant; nor that prayers were offered up 
in the churches, that it might please 
Heaven to bless the coast with plenty of 
wrecks. 

One of the most famous of recent 
disasters, was that of the Russian steam- 
frigate Alexander Newsky, which left 
her bones on the reef at Harbore in the 
summer of 18—. On my journey up 
the western coast, I visited an old school- 
mate, the Rev. Mr. V——, who is the 
clergyman of that district, and whose 
parsonage is in the immediate vicinity of 
the place where the frigate got wrecked. 
Somebody must have blundered very 
seriously on board the Russian, to allow 
the noble ship to strike, in the middle 
of the day, and in tolerably good weath- 
er. It would probably have fared badly 
with her officers, if one of the Imperial 
Grand Dukes had not been on board: 
he probably interceded for them, as the 
sentence of the court-martial, which sub- 
sequently tried the Captain and the offi- 
cers of the deck, was a most lenient 
one. The officers and the whole crew, 
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with but one exception, came safely 
ashore. All valuables, provisions, the 
private effects of officers and crew, and 
the whole costly cabin furniture, were 
saved—even a half-score of the guns 
were landed. These latter were gen- 
erously presented to the Danish Gov- 
ernment; but, as it would not pay to 
transport them farther, they remain bur- 
ied in the sand yet. As the clergyman’s 
home was the only decent habitation 
near by, the Grand Duke, Admiral, and 
Captain were, of course, quartered upon 
him. The three days’ boarding and 
lodging, with which the reverend gen- 
tleman furnished his illustrious guests, 
were paid for in a truly princely manner. 
He received from the Russian Govern- 
ment a gift of one thousand silver rwdles 
and the Cross of St. Stanislas, while 
both he and his wife were presented 
with valuable gifts, as souvenirs of their 
stay, from the Duke and his suite. The 
Grand Duke, although a mere boy of 
eighteen years, was almost a giant in 
stature, and strangely modest and bash- 
ful for such an exalted personage, Mrs. 
V—— informed me. The crew, quar- 
tered around in the scattered farm-hou- 
ses, managed, in spite of the strict orders 
to their landlords to keep the whisky 
out of sight, to obtain sufficient of the 
beloved liquid to get drunk on, appar- 
ently never minding the inevitable £xouz, 
which was served up to each delinquent 
on the beach, where they appeared to 
muster, mornings and everings. The 
frigate, as she was lying, was bought by 
a Diving Company, who had been at 
work some time when I was there, but 
had done nothing of consequence. The 
main object is to save the screw, which, 
if feasible, will amply repay the share- 
holders in the enterprise. They were 
preparing to explode the decks (the hull 
is under water) by a submarine battery, 
to get at the screw. 

In the immediate vicinity of the coast, 
some tolerable crops can be raised, but 
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as we recede from the coast-belt, these 
become more and more scanty, till culti- 
vation almost entirely ceases on the 
Great Heath, (A/heden) which, inter- 
spersed with bogs, forms the barren 
back of almost the whole of the penin- 
sula—a desert not unlike the sage-brush 
plains of Nevada, but, when the heather 
is in bloom, a more beautiful, though 
still monotonous expanse. A few wan- 
dering gypsies—the Indians of Europe— 
formerly much more numerous, are here 
occasionally encountered. They subsist 
by mending pots and kettles, sharpen- 
ing tools, and the like, sometimes varied 
with a little poachingand stealing. Their 
swarthy faces and coal-black eyes afford 
a striking contrast to the fair complex- 
ions and yellow hair which prevail among 
the peasantry, almost without exception. 
The population of this part of the coun- 
try is of course very scanty, and con- 
sists mostly of the descendants of a 
number of German settlers, which were 


invited by our Government, about a 
hundred years ago, to take possession 
of this Goshen, and be happy. An odd 
place to immigrate to, but the rich lands 
of America were then ferra incognita 


to the masses of Europe. The heath is 
really susceptible of cultivation, wherever 
water can be brought on it, as has been 
proved in similar localities elsewhere, 
but capital and enterprise are here alike 
wanting among these poor people. It 
is a popular belief, that the great stretch- 
es of heath and moor-lands were the re- 
sulé of the depopulation of the inhabi- 
tants by the awful pestilence, called “the 
black death,” which raged with such a 
fury throughout Europe in the fourteenth 
century. Before that terrible visitation, 
the western part of Yutland is said to 
have been almost as flourishing as the 
eastern part now is. Neglect and the 
ruthless western wind have ages ago 
destroyed the ancient woods, except in 
rare, sheltered spots ; as, for instance, at 
North Vosberg, a picturesque old ché- 
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teau, only four miles from the sea, in 
whose well-kept little park I noticed 
several tree-trunks exceeding two feet 
in diameter, and of a height equal to the 
building, to leeward of which they flour- 
ished; but everywhere else, until you 
get east of the great heath, a well-grown 
tree is a great curiosity, and many peo- 
ple live and die without ever having 
gladdened their eyes with such a sight. 
Still, it is demonstrated, that with proper 
care and precaution, trees may be made 
to flourish again as they have before; 
and a large Company has now been 
actively engaged for years in forming 
large plantations of the Canadian poplar 
—a hardy, but unbeautiful tree, which 
readily takes root in the poorest soil, 
and flourishes under the most adverse 
circumstances. When these have at- 
tained the necessary height to break the 
force of our fierce zephyrs, the better 
kind of trees will be enabled to thrive in 
their shelter. 

An abundance of strange game ani- 
mals must have roamed about on the pen- 
insula in ancient and prehistoric times: 
a fact conclusively proven by the num- 
ber of bones and animal remains ex- 
humed from the famous Kjékkenmdd- 
dinger (kitchen refuse-heaps)—the accu- 
mulated refuse-heaps near the camps of 
the old aborigines of the country, which 
were the especial points of interest to 
the Archeological Congress assembled 
last year in Copenhagen. In these heaps 
have been found the bones, and some- 
times part of the skeleton of the beaver, 
the bear, the urox, (the European bison) 
reindeer, moose, and wolf—all of which 
have been extinct for ages, with the ex- 
ception of the wolf, rare specimens of 
which were still extant a hundred years 
ago. The beaver is found nowhere in 
Europe any more, I believe, and the rein- 
deer, which Tacitus mention as an in- 
habitant of the German forests as far 
south as the banks of the Danube, is 
now difficult to keep alive in Stockholm 
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during the summer, its proper abode be- 
ing Lapland and the extreme northern 
part of Norway. A single herd of the 
urox, which formerly abounded in the 
endless woods of Poland and Russia, is 
now preserved in a forest in Lithuania 
by the Emperor of Russia, who, but at 
rare intervals, allows a hunt to take place 
to gratify some royal visitor. A rem- 
nant of the once numerous moose (e/g- 
dyr) is kept in a similar manner by the 
King of Sweden in a chase not far from 
Stockholm. At the Prince 6f Wales’ 
visit to the Swedish Court, a grand 
moose-hunt was a part of the entertain- 
ment, in which it was managed that the 
Prince got a chance to drop one, which 
he, being a fair sportsman, availed him- 
self of successfully. Our only game now 
consists of an abundance of very large 
hares, foxes, and some few badgers and 
otters, besides the herds of stags pre- 
served in the parks. Of birds, we have 
in season countless wild ducks, geese, 
and swans, and a fair quantity of quails 
and partridges, and on the great heath 
yet a few aarfugle, (tetrao tetrix)a splen- 
did game-bird about the size of a sage- 
hen, but much more delicate in the flesh. 
It is easy to shoot, if difficult to find, and 
will soon be an extinct bird, if the game- 
laws do not take them under special pro- 
tection. In Norwayand Sweden they are 
still plentiful, and our game-dealers in 
Copenhagen receive in the season a great 
quantity of those delicious birds from 
these countries, along with the more 
rare fiur, or capercalzie—also a species 
of grouse, but with gorgeous plumage, 
and in size equal to a small turkey. The 
capercalzie has been introduced into the 
northern part of Scotland, and is said to 
thrive and increase there very well. But 
though the soil on the western side is 
but poor, and the middle mostly barren 
stretches of heath and moor, the eastern 
part of Yutland makes ample amends. 
A more fertile country, and a fairer and 
lovelier landscape of the quiet, peace- 
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able sort, is not to be found on this par- 
aliel of latitude in the world: about that 
of the sterile shores of Labrador and 
Cariboo, or the head- waters of Fraser 
River, on the Pacific side. Its rich, 
waving corn- fields, small lakes, mean- 
dering streams, quiet old villages and 
manors, and the undulating character of 
the country, put you in mind of rural 
England; but no huge, overgrown man- 
ufacturing towns, with their great wealth 
and squalid poverty, their roar of ma- 
chinery and black smoke belched out 
from thousands of chimneys, nor “black 
country” districts swarming with a mis- 
erable, ignorant, toiling multitude, break 
up or disturb the general picture of de- 
cent prosperity and the smiling aspect 
of this northern garden. The largest 
town of Yutland, and its commercial cap- 
ital, is Aarhuus, now containing some 
twenty thousand inhabitants. It has a 
very rich and fertile upland, and carries 
on a very flourishing export trade with 
foreign countries, particularly England, 
to which country she dispatches good- 
sized steamers twice a week, laden with 
the produce of the rich Yutish fields and 
dairies, bringing back in return English 
manufactured articles, always filling up 
with coal to complete cargo, the want of 
which latter commodity will forever pre- 
vent Denmark from being a manufactur- 
ing country. An immense quantity of 
stock is raised in the country, which, in 
conjunction with our grain export, con- 
stitutes the principal source of wealth 
of the country. Many hundreds of, fat 
Yutish steers aré consumed in London 
weekly, to which all-devouring city of 
the world the best of our beeves are for- 
warded by steamers made expressly for 
the purpose. An almost continual drove 
of horses (estimated at ten thousand per 
annum) passes through our town on their 
way to Germany and Frazce, where the 
strong-buil. Danish breed of horses are 
in great demand as draft animals, but 
especially as artillery horses. They fetch 
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an average price of from $200 to $300 
apiece. As riding horses, unless cross- 
ed with blooded races, they are less es- 
teemed ; as our cavalry, in the last war, 
learned to their cost, when skirmishing 
with the light Prussian hussars, mount- 
ed on fleet, half-blood horses, whom our 
heavy Danish dragoons could never over- 
take, and but rarely came in bodily con- 
tact with, but, in the few instances where 
they did, never failed to ride down both 
horses and men, owing to their greater 
weight and momentum. However, the 
day of the usefulness of heavy cavalry is 
passed and gone, and we have remodel- 
ed that part of our army too, and made 
our dragoons light in reality, as they 
were formerly only in name. Though 
we have no country palaces like Eaton 
Hall, or feudal castles of the imposing 
grandeur of Alnwick or Warwick, we 
have still no lack of beautiful country- 
seats, and old, venerable manors—of 
genuine castles, real, fortified residences 
frém the Middle Age’, of which, how- 
ever, but very few are left: the Castle of 
Spéttrup is about the best specimen. 
In my rambles along the Liimfjord —an 
immense inlet, or arm of the Cattegat, 
which almost makes the northern part 
of Yutland an island—I paid a visit to the 
old chdéteau, and was hospitably enter- 
tained by its present proprietor —an ex- 
tensive raiser of stock in that region. 
It is a large, square, battlemented build- 
ing, surrounded by double earthen walls 
and moats —the usual mode of fortifica- 
tion practiced in a low, flat country, which 
offers no natural points of vantage. The 
approach to it is through the partially 
demolished walls across a causeway, in 
lieu of the ancient drawbridge. It look- 
ed more old and weather-worn than any 
thing I have yet seenin the country. It 
is still in excellent preservation, though 
dating from Queen Margaret’s time—the 
Semiramis of the North, who ruled the 
three Scandinavian kingdoms together 
in the latter part of the fourteenth cent- 
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ury. The owner, who is not of the an- 
cient race who formerly held the castle, 
but a shrewd, practical man of the peo- 
ple, told me frankly that he should much 
prefer to have a smart modern country- 
house to this old robber-nest, and would 
have pulled it down long ago if any thing 
less than blasts of gunpowder could have 
torn the massive walls asunder. Vault- 
ed cellars and dungeons underlie the 
whole building. I measured the walls 
in the drawing-room on the first floor, 
and found them to be eight feet thick. 
I 1 ust conclude that ghosts have be- 
come extinct, as none made their ap- 
pearance during the two nights I passed 
in the queer, octagon bed-room of one 
of the turrets, which was assigned to me. 
I had been entertained before retiring 
with a variety of ghostly legends apper- 
taining especially to Spdttrup, and was 
well prepared to have accepted any kind 
of an apparition disposed to pay me a 
visit. But with the exception of an un- 
easy night, I was not otherwise troubled. 
I suppose that my long residence in 
practical and skeptical California had put 
me out of rapport with these “ visitors 
of the pale glimpses of the moon.” A 
saying obtains in the country around that 
the oldest child of the Lord of Spdéttrup 
dies always before attaining his or her 
majority, and it is maintained that such 
has actually been the fact for several 
generations back. Tradition tells that 
the curse descended upon the place when 
the lord of the castle—many hundred 
years ago*-killed the babe of his daugh- 
ter, the fruit of a /iaison or secret mar- 
riage with one of his huntsmen, and 
buried it in a recess of the thick walls; 
and till that little sepulchre is found, and 
the little skeleton is interred in Chris- 
tian earth, the curse shall prevai:. 
Three or four miles from the beauti- 
fully situated town of Veile is the village 
of Jellinge, famous throughout the whole 
North for its two gigantic ¢umu/i, whose 
erection dates back to the ninth century, 
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and commemorate the burial, if they do 
not actually cover the ashes of one of 
our early historic Kings, named Gorm 
the Old, and his renowned Queen, Thy- 
ra Dannebod, whose deeds and motherly 
love for her people have been the loving 
theme of skja/ds of old, and the subject 
of many a &jempevise (popular ballads 
from the Middle Ages). Each barrow 
is about 60 feet high, 180 feet in diam- 
eter, and 600 feet in circumference. The 
two large Runic stones, which formerly 
crowned the f/umu/i, have been remov- 
ed to Jellinge church-yard, immediately 
fronting the church, and are considered 
by antiquarians the most remarkable and 
perfect specimens of their kind in Scan- 
dinavia. One of them is covered with 
runes, surrounded by a design of inter- 
woven, dragon-like monsters; and the 
other displays a rudely sculptured figure 
of a man with outstretched arms, and a 
species of halo round his head, supposed 
to represent Christ. (Queen Thyra was 
a converted, zealous Christian, while her 
husband was, and remained, a heathen.) 
Our well-known Runic antiquary, Pro- 
fessor Rafn, the same who exploded the 
hoax of the Runic inscription, on the 
rocks in Fall River, Massachusetts, has 
deciphered this, fully corroborating the 
old-received tradition, that Queen Thy- 
ra caused the hills to be raised to the 
memory of herself and husband. One 
of the ¢vmu/i was opened some twenty 
years ago, when a good-sized grave- 
chamber, formed of unhewn stones, was 
discovered ; but, with the exception of a 
curiously wrought gold-beaker, now pre- 
served at the Museum of Northern An- 
tiquities in Copenhagen, nothing else of 
any value was found. The other is yet 
unopened. The same old Queen is also 
considered the builder of Dannewirke, 
(the Dane’s work) an earthen wall ex- 
tending from the German Ocean to the 
Baltic across the southern part of Sles- 
vig, constructed as a barrier against the 
incursions of the Germans. This wall 
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has always been considered by the Danes 
as their country’s natural southern fron- 
tier. In the unfortunate war of 1864, 
the little Danish army attempted here to 
make a stand against the overwhelming 
masses of the Prussians and Austrians, 
but, unable to man the far-extended line, 
they were compelled to abandon the po- 
sition, of which so much had been-ex- 
pected, and retreat to Duppel, and final- 
ly to Als, thus leaving the enemy free to 
advance upon and occupy Yutland. 

The most southern place, and now the 
border-town of our little, mutilated coun- 
try, is Kolding, my native town, to which 
my terrible accident in the Rocky Mount- 
ains has compelled me to return, after 
an absence of nearly twenty-five years ; 
and a greater contrast of life than be- 
tween the one I have led for so many 
years, in the mountains of California 
and the wilderness of the adjoining Ter- 
ritories, and my late dull, slow, but com- 
fortable existence, can not easily be im- 
agined. During the year and a half I 
have passed in my old home, I have 
been treated handsomely and fared boun- 
tifully ; but for all that} I feel as a kind of 
exile in my native land. California plants 
a terrible, fixed foot—as O. W. Holmes 
says of the household gods—in the 
hearts of her sons, and it is not uproot- 
ed without repinings and regret. I dare 
say, the very name of the town is un- 
known to you, or were so, before I dated 
my last letter fromit. I shall be pleased 
if I can interest you with a description 
of it. Itis a little, old-fashioned burgh 
of five thousand inhabitants, pleasantly 
situated on the head of a fjord, entering 
from the “Little Belt.” It was, in an- 
cient days, much larger than at present, 
but since 1848, the year of general awak- 
ening in Europe, the town has made a 
considerable advance, and may be said 
to flourish, in a quiet, modest way. It 
has a very fertile upland, undulating and 
even hilly in places, and tolerably well 
wooded. We have a harbor, filled with 
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small craft, and two steamers between 
here and the capital; a well-built rail- 
road keeps us in connection with the 
leading towns of Yutland, as it does with 
Copenhagen and Hamburg— which two 
cities are about equidistant from us, and 
can be reached in less than one day’s 
journey. I imagine the only point of at- 
traction to an American would be the 
extensive ruins of Koldinghuus Castle, 
as they are to all Danes, who have not 
traveled abroad; the old castle being, 
with the exception of Hammershuus, on 
the Isle of Bornholm, the only ruin of 
any extent in the country. The gray 
old pile, with its huge square tower, forms 
a conspicuous landmark to the surround- 
ing country, and is situated on a hilly 
plateau — perhaps artificial — on the edge 
of the town. Its outline and surround- 


ings are perhaps not as satisfactory, to 
an artist, as some of the British castles 
—Conway, for instance—as the lines 
are not as yet sufficiently broken, and 


because it lacks the luxurious masses of 
ivy, which mantle the ruins of England ; 
but it is equally massive—larger than 
most of them—and the wails (made of 
very large bricks, laid in Roman cement) 
still thicker. It dates back to the year 
1248, when its erection was commenced 
on the site of a still older “Borg,” by 
the Slesvig Duke, the fratricide Abel. 
The building forms an irregular square, 
with four octagon towers attached to the 
interior walls, and a tall, massive keep, 
called the giant-tower, which constitutes 
the exterior north-western angle of the 
castle, on the four corners of whose sum- 
mit stood formerly four colossal figures 
popularly known as Achilles and Hec- 
tor, Hannibal and Scipio. During the 
conflagration the whole inner part of the 
tower fell, and with it the two first stat- 
ues. Scipio was precipitated from his 
lofty perch in 1854, during the preva- 
lence of a violent storm. He buried 
himself in the soft soil at the foot of the 
tower, and with the exception of a broken 
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neck, he was not much hurt. He was 
carefully exhumed, had his head put on 
again, and stood thenceforward in the 
court-yard, till the Prussian-or Austrian 
soldiers wantonly broke him in pieces, 
in 1864. But Hannibal yet remains aloft 
on his post, his left hand resting on a 
shield, charged with the arms of Den- 
mark—the ¢hree lions passant and the 
flaming hearts —and his right grasping 
a halberd , which latter is in truth a mod- 
ern innovation, and was supplied him 
three years ago, when the pinnacle of 
the tower was repaired, with special ref- 
erence to the more securely fastening of 
the pedestal of this last remaining sen- 
tinel. You may be sure that such an 
old building, the frequent residence of 
Kings and their powerful vassals in old- 
en days, do not lack the inevitable le- 
gends and traditions which always clus- 
ter around a spot which has been asso- 
ciated with history and arbitrary power 
for so many ages. The old woman who 
keeps the key of the gate never fails to 
acquaint the visitor with the story of the 
Swedish Cellar, the deep dungeon that 
lies under the base of the giant-tower, 
below the level of the other cellars. 
After awhile, when your eyes have be- 
come somewhat accustomed to the al- 
most impenetrable gloom which prevails 
—a faint light from a narrow slit in the 
vault above merely serving to make the 
gloom visible—she will point you out the 
traces of a circular aperture, now closed, 
through which delicious food was low- 
ered down from above to aggravate the 
occupant of the cell—the Swedish King 
Albert, who, defeated in battle by Queen 
Margaret, was here imprisoned and tort- 
ured for a long time, according to the 
barbarous custom of the age. He is 
supposed to have specially exasperated 
the Danish Elizabeth by sending her a 
pair of breeches to be mended, and by 
the present of a grindstone to sharpen 
her needles upon: thus insinuating that 
this latter implement was more appro- 
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priate to her than the sword. But as 
she finally swayed the sceptre —and both 
vigorously and well —of the three north- 
ern kingdorfs, she ought to have been 
above this mean revenge; but tradition 
maintains, that in this terrible dungeon 
the unlucky Albert suffered for many 
years the torments of Tantalus, nice and 
savory food being lowered déwn to him, 
just beyond the reach of his hands, but 
within that of his nose, while life was 
kept in him by the meanest kitchen 
refuse. It is added that he never drew 
a breath of fresh air, except when he 
was brought out in the court-yard to 
serve as a footstool for the revengeful 
Queen when she mounted her korse. 
In the immense Hall of Knights, which 
occupies almost the whole length of the 
western side of the castle, another sto- 
ry relates that the cruel Knight, Sir 
Strange, one of the first lords, who held 
the castle in fief of the Crown, caused 


his daughter to be danced to death by 
her six rejected wooers, whom she had 
refused in favor of a poor sculptor who 
had been sent to the castle to exercise 


his art in decorating the chapel. Their 
secret meetings were discovered by one 
of the rejected lovers, and brought to 
the knowledge of her father. The proud 
Knight, in his grief and rage at what he 
deemed the disgrace of his house and 
ruin of his daughter, ordered the low- 
born artist to instant execution in the 
court-yard, and which he compelled his 
wretched daughter to witness from the 
window of her room in a turret. The 
same evening she was ordered to dress 
herself for a ball, and conducted to the 
great hall, where she found her father 
and six Knights awaiting her. No other 
woman was present, and the unnatural 
parent informed her that these six cav- 
aliers would now test her boasted power 
of tiring every body out in the dance. 
If she succeeded, her life would be 
spared; if not, she would not leave the 
hall alive. The dreadful dance of death 
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began, and, it is said, she exhausted the 
four and almost the fifth, when the fear- 
ful exertion and her panting breath caus- 
ed her girdle to burst, and she instantly 
dropped dead on the floor, her heart- 
blood dyeing the planks, leaving an in- 
delible stain, like that of Rizzio in Holy- 
rood, to mark the spot of her cruel mur- 
der. 

When Bernadotte, Prince of: Ponte- 
Corvo, one of Napoleon’s Marshals, and 
the future King of Sweden, was in Den- 
mark in 1808, as commander-in-chief of 
a French corps of occupation, which com- 
prised an auxiliary Spanish force under 
Count Romana, his head-quarters were 
in Koldinghuus Castle. On the night 
of the 3oth of March, in that year, the 
venerable old pile got on fire, owing to 
the carelessness of some Spanish troops 
on guard, who, in their hurry to thaw up 
their frozen limbs after being relieved 
from their posts, built such an enormous 
fire in the guard-room that the chimney 
took fire, which soon expanded to a gen- 
eral conflagration, and before next even- 
ing left nothing of Koldinghuus but a 
blackened ruin. It is a common saying, 
that the Spaniards did it on purpose, to 
destroy the French Marshal. At any 
rate, it is a fact, that about the same 
time a general mutiny of the Spanish 
auxiliaries took place in several places 
of the country, which was promptly quell- 
ed by Bernadotte, and the mutineers 
made prisoners, with the exception of 
the Asturian regiment of cavalry, sta- 
tioned in the island of Fuen, who, aban- 
doning their horses on the beach, man- 
aged to get on board an English squad- 
ron which cruised in the “Belt.” The 
plan, concerted between the Funéa in 
Spain and the Spanish Commander in 
the North, to distract Napoleon’s atten- 
tion from the Peninsula, miscarried com- 
pletely. A-strange story is current here, 
a propos of the regiment which escaped 
from the French—an account which I 
have since met with inan English paper— 
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purporting to be that given by the officer 
in charge of the British squadron which 
received the Spaniards on board. The 
Asturian regiment of horse, being warned 
in time, saddled up and rode rapidly to 
the coast, and made signals to the En- 
glish ships, which were promptly respond- 
ed to by sending all their boats ashore 
to embark the men. The regiment was 
superbly mounted, on noble Andalusian 
chargers, said to be all stud-horses. 
They had, of course, to be left on the 
beach. The poor, riderless beasts gal- 
loped up and down the strand for awhile, 
in great grief and confusion, whinnying 
and gazing out to sea, as if upbraiding 
their masters for their desertion. Pres- 


ently a strange and appalling spectacle 
began to be enacted on the shore: after 
awhile they were observed, true to their 
training and instinct, to form themselves 
in their accustomed squadrons, when 
they charged, one squadron against he 
other, in regular line of battle, and with 


incredible fury, biting, shrieking, and 
kicking. They wheeled and returned to 
the charge, as in regular battle. The en- 
counter lasted until they were all w’.und- 
ed, and most of them killed. The sur- 
vivors, tamed from loss of blood, were 
captured by some country people, who 
had in the distance witnessed this un- 
natural fight. Some few of the stud- 
horses recovered from their wounds, z.ad 
traces of this Spanish breed are still 
occasionally noticed among the native 
stock of that part of the island. 

The spoliation of the little, peaceful 
Denmark, without pretext and provoca- 
tion, by the two great German powers, 
in 1864, may well be compared to that 
of Poland by her rapacious neighbors. 
Although every Dane must ever hold 
the unscrupulous Bismarck in cordial 
detestation, and, to a certain degree, his 
nominal master, the King of Prussia— 
though they say that the old man does 
really believe that he holds a heavenly 
mission to make the German race, no 
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matter at what cost, the dominant one 
of Europe—it must be allowed that the 
Austrian and Prussian troops effected 
their master’s ; urpose as humanely and 
gently as possible. Kolding was occu- 
pied by the enemy for many months, 
and every body bears willing witness to 
their good conduct. The Austrians, es- 
pecially, treated us as their friends and 
comrades —in fact, much more so than 
they did their own allies, the Prussians, 
to whom they seem to have had a nation- 
al ill-will. At least, in our town, their 
coldness toward each other was plainly 
to be noticed. They never fraternized ; 
neither officers nor men. If the officers 
met, in any public place, they never sa- 
luted, nor spoke to one another; and the 
Austrians often remarked to their Danish 
hosts, that nothing would suit them bet- 
ter than to meet the Prussians in open 
battle. They have had their wishes ful- 
filled ; and on the bloody field of Sadova 
many of our light-hearted, jovial Austri- 
an officers breathed their last. Strange! 
—the Austrian troops were esteemed 
here in Denmark much the better sol- 
diers of the two armies; but, in a cam- 
paign like that of 1866, the splendid 
military organization, first-rate general- 
ship. and superior arms of the Prussians, 
outweighed far the individual superior- 
ity of the troops opposed to them. As 
a striking exhibition of the ¢/am and 
stamina of the Austrian troops, may be 
mentioned their march, which preceded 
their attack upon the Danish lines at 
Veile, where we, as in other places, in 
vain tried to check the advance of the 
vastly superior enemy. The division 
started from their cantonnement, sixteen 
miles south from Kolding, early one 
raw, cold morning, and passed through 
our town late in the afternoon, in a reg- 
ular dog-trot, the most of them wet to 
the waist from wading through Kolding 
River, after the bridge had given away. 
The long march, on rugged country 
roads, through mud and snow, seemed 
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not to have told upon them at all. With 
savage howls and yells, more like Indians 
than Christian warriors, they rushed 
through the streets, and disappeared 
over the hills north of the town. Ata 
double - quick step, they continued their 
headlong progress, through the dark- 
ness of a long winter night, appearing 
at sunrise on the heights above Veile— 
sixteen miles north of Kolding —hardly 
leaving a straggler behind. 

It was sometimes hard to resist the 
many attempts of the officers to ingra- 
tiate themselves with the inhabitants. 
They proposed to give a ball, but, as no 
ladies would come, the plan was given 
up. Their magnificent bands were or- 
dered to play at intervals on the market- 
place, but in spite of the ravishing strains 
—the like of which was never heard 
here before nor since—the better class 
of citizens stayed in their houses, and 
turned a deaf ear to the charmer. They 
respected our feelings, and never lost 
their good-humor, at our natural aver- 
sion to intimacy with them. They or- 
dered soldiers to help their hosts in 
their gardens, and to do jobs of car- 
pentry for them. A servant of an Aus- 
trian Colonel, quartered in my brother’s 
house, was ordered regularly to draw 
my little nephew in his baby-wagon—a 
charge which the soldier performed most 
kindly and faithfully, frequently return- 
ing with the baby, after hours’ absence, 
perfectly garlanded with flowers. In 
short, they seem to have been mighty 
good fellows, although our enemies ; and 
the Austrian occupation of Kolding forms 
still frequently a pleasant topic of conver- 
sation. The Prussians were less liked: 
they were colder and less friendly than 
their jolly allies. We felt, that to the ra- 
pacity of Prussia we were indebted for al! 
our misfortunes. Our feelings toward 
those were very different from the senti- 
ment, almost like friendship, which we 
entertained for the good-natured Aus- 
trians. 
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The discipline of the latter was ex- 
tremely severe: the slightest theft or 
misdemeanor was punished with corpo- 
ral chastisement. Some half-ripe fruit 
had been stolen from the orchard of a 
friend of mine, old Doctor B——. The 
culprit was discovered, and noted down 
for punishment next morning ; and it was 
only as a personal favor to the old gen- 
tleman, who was in great distress when 
he learned what severe flogging was in 
store for the poor devil who had robbed 
him of a few plums, that General Ga- 
blentz, the Austrian commander, allowed 
his earnest intercession to prevail, and 
remitted the punishment. I believe that 
corporal castigation is zow abolished in 
the Austrian army; but here, in Kol- 
ding, in 1864, it was practiced unmerci- 
fully. A dark rumor prevailed during 
the war that near the town of Hersens, 
one dark night, some two hundred Hun- 
garians were shot in an adjoining forest, 
according to a sentence of a court-mar- 
tial, they having mutinied and refused 
to march to the attack on Fredericia. 
That something of the kind did take 
place, is certain; but no details have 
ever come to light, and the mystery re- 
mains unexplained. Truly, their disci- 
pline was an iron one. 

The act of recession to Denmark of 
the northern part of Slesvig, which con- 
stitutes the much-spoken-of “ Paragraph 
V” of the Peace of Prague, that Prussia 
agreed to, at the demand of France, is 
still postponed and put aside by Bis- 
marck and his party. The paragraph 
expressly stipulates that a vote, at an 
early date, should be taken by the pop- 
ulation of that duchy, to ascertain which 
Government they prefer to belong to— 
an act which, if carried out in good faith, 
would restore to the Danish Crown the 
major part of Slesvig, including the flour- 
ishing town of Flensburg and the beauti- 
ful island of Als. The northern part of 
Slesvig contains an almost unmixed Dan- 
ish population, and returns two mem- 
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bers of that nationality to the North 
German Diet. The sturdy Alhmann 
and Kruger fight their countrymen’s 
cause almost single-handed in the Ger- 
man Parliament, and proclaim unceas- 
ingly that “‘we are Danes, and will con- 
tinue to be Danes,” to deaf ears and 
cold hearts. Lately a deputation from 
North Slesvig, bearing an address signed 
with thirty thousand names, tried to get 
speech with King William in Berlin to 
request the execution of “Paragraph 
V,” but in vain. The circumlocution 
office took them in hand, and they were 
handed from pillar to post, until it be- 
came plain that no audience could be 
expected. Still, Kruger keeps harping 
on the subject, like Gridley before the 
Court of Chancery in “Bleak House,” 
and like him is fined and rebuked, but 
returns smiling to the charge again. Our 
only chance lies in not letting the thing 
drop. Our leading papers neglect no op- 
portunity to ventilate the matter, hoping, 
almost against hope, to shame our bully 
neighbor into decency and justice. Dag- 
bladet, especially, perhaps our best edit- 
ed Copenhagen journal, keeps the ball 
moving, and at certain intervals appeals 
to the tribunal of Europe by means of a 
vigorous leader in the French language, 
stating the latest phase of our case —a 
question which is a matter of life and 
death to us, if our old nationality and in- 
dependence are to be preserved at all. 
The English press, which once affected 
so much interest for the descendants of 
the old “ Vikings,” has almost forgotten 
us since the battle of Sadova. That a 
great military power like Prussia arose to 
hold France in check was a fact so sat- 
isfactory to England that her sympathies 
for Denmark, once so boldly displayed, 
have now entirely died away. After the 
English Government had allowed the 
London Treaty to fall to the ground, the 
nation quickly abandoned the Danish 
cause, and showed the greatest indiffer- 
ence to the prospect of redress which 
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the Peace of Prague held out. Now and 
then, to be sure, the Zimes peevishly 
admitted that the Danes had a just claim 
to North Slesvig; but, as it appears that 
Prussia will not disgorge, it would be 
best to let the vexatious matter drop, 
lest it should disturb the peace of Eu- 
rope. England and other powers had 
formerly, as M. Bismarck informs us, 
steadily threatened Prussia with France ; 
and the English sympathy for Denmark 
was principally owing to the fact that a 
reconciliation under English auspices 
would deprive France of a convenient 
pretext to break with Prussia. But as 
the fear of that disappeared, the zeal of 
England for the Danish cause vanished 
also. Since the North Slesvig has suc- 
ceeded to the defunct Slesvig-Holstein 
question, a new state of things has 
arisen. The battle of Sadova has in- 
vested Prussia with a halo of glory which 
blinds England almost to the same ex- 
tent as Germany. The little “great 
power,” which formerly was deemed an 
easy prey to France, has gained rapidly 
in stature and strength, and England 
does not longer fear a collision between 
the two evenly matched powers. It 
looks upon the power of Prussia as the 
guarantee of peace; and hopes, with 
Lord Derby; that France and the world 
will acquiesce ina state of things “which 
can not now be altered.” 

A late article in the Pad/ Mall Ga- 
zette shows, however, an exception to 
the general supineness of the English 
press, 2 fropos of our affairs. It can 
not, of course, be looked upon as the 
expression of the public opinion of En- 
gland, but it reveals that not all in that 
country approve of the Bismarckian pol- 
icy, and that somebody thinks that the 
Prussian pitcher may go once too often 
to the well, and perhaps break its han- 
dle. The Pall Mall Gazette explains 
the reason why “ Paragraph V” has not 
been complied with, by the fact of Aus- 
tria and France having pressing matters 
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of their own to attend to at present. 
The matter has this time been brought 
up by Prussia herself, inasmuch as the 
official organ at Berlin (Werdd. Alig. 
Zeitung) complains that Denmark makes 
preparations for defense—(the Danish 
Rigsdag having voted a large sum to- 
ward building some iron-clads, and to 
arm the sea-forts at Copenhagen with 
improved artillery)—and thus evinces a 
suspicion of Prussia and her intentions. 
Truly the old fable of tae wolf and the 
lamb re-enacted! Concerning the fron- 
tier question, continues the Pa// Mail, 
the Berlin paper has—to use a mild 
term— misstated it entirely; for Prus- 
sia has attached to whatever sort of ces- 
sion she might please to entertain, con- 
ditions, which would forever prevent the 
King of Denmark from accepting an 
acre of Slesvig territory. 

This alludes to one of Prussia’s ri- 
diculous demands, that in case of the 
recession of North Slesvig, the few Ger- 
mans living there should be guaranteed 
extra privileges apart from the rest of 
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the populat' n. Just as if the Germans 
in California should not be amenable to 
the laws of the State in which they live, 
but have the right to appeal to the pro- 
tection of the Fatherland. But “ve vic- 
tis/” means something yet, as well as 
in the days of Brennus. Our only safe- 
ty lies in a Scandiuavian union. It is 
the ardent hope of the intelligent classes, 
though the common people of the re- 
spective countries seem loth to forget 
the feuds and contentions of former ages. 
The intimate relations between the two 
northern Courts, lately cemented by the 
Danish Crown Prince’s marriage with 
the only child of the Swedish Monarch, 
are hailed as a good omen by every gen- 
uine Scandinavian. Till that event, we 
are under the ruinous necessity of main- 
taining an army and a navy dispropor- 
tioned to our resources, but which seems 
imperatively demanded by the threaten- 
ing attitude of a grasping, unscrupulous 
Power, which longs to destroy our an- 
cient landmarks and blot out old historic 
Denmark from the map of Europe. 


HYDRAULIC MINES. 


No. I.—FROM WITHOUT. 


HESE mines are situated among 

the western foot-hills of the Sier- 
ra- Nevada Mountains, about eighteen 
miles east of the city of Marysville, and 
along the eastern border of the county. 
They stretch along the banks of the 
Yuba River, not strictly following its 
course, but lying in the same general di- 
rection: bounded on the south by the 
villages of Smartsville and Timbuctoo, 
and on the north by the range of hills 
which separate them from the Yuba, 
and by the villages of Sucker Flat, Grey- 
town, Squaw Creek, with, perhaps, other 
places that we fail to mention. 


In general appearance, they consist 
of a series of hills, alternating with small 
ravines, and covered with the low pines 
so common in the foot-hills, interspersed 
with manzanita, buckeye, and an abun- 
dance of chaparral. This is their appear- 
ance before any excavation has been 
made, and one looking at them carelessly 
might fail to distinguish them from hills 
that surround them; yet, were he to look 
more closely, he must see that they have 
certain characteristic features. Thus, 
the gravel-bearing hills are more softly 
rounded than the adjacent ones, and we 
find but little, if any, of the outcropping 
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bed-rock, so common to other hills of the 
vicinity. The gold-bearing hills, also, 
show an abundance of small, smoothly 
rounded quartz pebbles, and of basaltic 
cobble-stones, not common to the other 
hills. 

After an excavation, however, he must 
be more than blind or stupid who would 
fail to see them, as a formation, in every 
way distinct from that in which they are 
imbedded. There is no similarity what- 
ever, at this period, with the appearance 
of sections of the surrounding hills, as 
shown by cuts which the Yuba River 
may have made, or that may have been 
made otherwise. 


The mines are composed of three dis- 
tinct formations, not invariably regular, 
and preserving the same general appear- 
ance, wherever they may be disclosed. 

The upper formation consists of a 
large mass of basaltic bowlders, some- 
times well defined as a stratum, again 
intermingled with a variety of cobble- 


stones, and not unfrequently altogether 


lost from sight. Layers of fine sand 
and cobble-stones, with different shades 
of coloring, are the most prominent feat- 
ures in the absence of the bowlders. 
This formation has, also, an item in 
its construction not common to those 
which underlie it: namely, a variety of 
silicified wood—the wood seeming to 


be peculiar to these mines, The trees. 


found are usually quite iarge, often im- 
perfectly silicified, and always have the 
same general color, or that of ‘a dull, 
brownish tint, and are probably a variety 
of oak; no specimens having been found 
which have the beautiful variety of color 
and character, peculiar to the silicified 
wood of Nevada County. 

A few impressions, so termed, are 
found among the bowlders, and always 
have the same appearance: that of a 
small fern. Although thought by many 
to be from a vegetable source, it is prob- 
ably not their origin, as there are two 
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strong facts against the idea, which we 
give, as follows: They are very rarely, 
if ever, found upon the face of the bowl- 
der only ; while specimens are extremely 
common where the impression extends 
throughout the rock, whatever its size 
or shape. Again, the shape of the same, 
as well as its size, are invariable, wherev- 
er found. Such unanimity can hardly be 
explained on any other hypothesis than 
that of chemical action, and they have 
undoubtedly resulted from its influence. 

The depth of this formation is found 
to be far from regular, wholly disappear- 
ing in the ravines, and not very evenly 
distributed on the hills. In the hill east 
of the village of Timbuctoo, which gives 
the most favorable view of it, the aver- 
age depth is about twenty-five feet. In 
point of richness, it is outdone by either 
of the other formations—a fact that 
might be readily divined by the prepon- 
derance of its bowlders and the absence 
of the quartz pebbles, so common in the 
others. 

Immediately below this formation is 
one, not wholly unlike it in general ap- 
pearance, but differing from it in the 
strata that form it, and known by the 
name of “white cement” —a term, per- 
haps, which describes it, in a single 
word, as well as any other. 

The “white cement” has a dull, white 
color, as its name indicates, when first 
exposed to the air, afterward changing 
to a yellowish limestone appearance un- 
der its oxydizing influence. It is made 


.up of layers of sand, identical with those 


in the formation over it; of various and 
irregular strata of clay, and a conglom- 
erate layer, now and then, of small cob- 
ble-stones; and of the cement proper, 
which seems to be the same as that in 
the lower formation, in every thing but 
color. 

No impressions, so far as is known, 
have ever been found in this formation ; 
but lignite is common in the layers of 
sand, and found occasionally in other 
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strata. These lignitic trees are found 
in various positions, roots up stream 
and down stream, near the edges of the 
channel and in the centre of it, and are 
frequently nearly perfect in general out- 
line. It is rarely, however, that they re- 
tain their form and position beyond a 
very short period, as the miner soon 
breaks them to pieces for transportation 
by the sluices—a fact to be regretted, 
as a study of several intact would be 
both interesting and profitable. 

We notice, further, that these trunks, 
as they are sometimes seen projecting 
from the gravel, have every appearance 
of being chopped off, or “butted,” as 
they say in Wisconsin logging- camps, 
with a very dull axe, and by a very un- 
certain chopper. Indeed, the marks of 
some edged tool are so plainly visible 
that it is not uncommon to meet with 
men in the district who have argued, 
again and again, in favor of the idea of 
no very remote origin of the deposit ; also, 
that it was formerly the bed of the Yuba 
River, and that the trees in question 
were felled on its banks, and brought 
into their present position by the annual 
spring floods of that river. 

It isnot uncommon to find in this “white 
cement,” and very near the lower strata 
of the same, an occasional arrow-head 
of obsidian. Two at least of these speci- 
mens are known to be preserved, and 
were taken, one from the left, and the 
other from the right, bank of the Blue 
Gravel Mine. They were found at or 
about the same general level—nearly 
a hundred feet below the surface—and 
are almost identical in structure: being 
somewhat over an inch in length, a half 
of an inch in width, and a third of an 
inch in thickness at the base, tapering 
to a ragged, rounded edge at the top. 
They seem to be quite rudely made, and 
are wholly unlike those in use by the 
Digger Indians. Theirs are commonly 


long and slender in form, and are gen- 
erally made of the white or red quartz, 
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so abundant in the foot-hills. That they 
did not come where they were found by 
any mere accident, after the opening of 
the layer, hardly admits of a question. 

The “white cement” is much richer 
than the upper formation, and the gold 
is much more evenly distributed through- 
out it—a cubic foot or yard producing 
about the same amount of gold from 
whatever part of the mine it may be 
taken. Its depth is also much more 
regular than the upper one, and will 
average, where well defined, about the 
same, or seventy-five feet. 

The last and lower formation of the 
mines is known by the name of “blue 
gravel,” and is so called from the preva- 
lence of blue cement in it. The rocks 
here range between the most minute 
quartz pebbles and huge bowlders hun- 
dreds of tons in weight. Many of these 
minute pebbles are formed into the most 
delicate crystals, but are usually imper- 
fect. The strata are still more irregular, 
consisting mainly of sand, soap-stone, 
pipe-clay, and, in some instances, a pe- 
culiar layer of finely ground quartz, yn- 
like any thing else in the mine in point 
of texture, always blue in color, and 
forming a compact mass by reason of 
the cement admixture. 

No impressions, either animal or veg- 
etable, nor arrow-heads, have been found 
in the “blue gravel” —the only sensa- 
tional item, approaching a “fossil” inter- 
est, being the discovery of a horned toad 
in one of the rocks of the lower strata— 
a most healthy-looking little fellow, by 
the way, who seemed entirely at home 
in his rocky cell. Of course, he lived 
on animal-faith, and came from —no- 
where. 

Lignitic trees are found in consider- 
able numbers, and are, doubtless, like 
those of the “white cement;” the only 
difference, if any, being that they are 
more heavily coated with iroa pyrites. 

The “blue gravel” is by far the rich- 
est formation in the mines, although not 
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equally rich, for a cubic yard of gravel 
from a Certain streak in the mines will 
yield more than four times as much as 
one taken from any layer above or below 
it. This streak, or layer, is about a foot 
in depth, is situated near the centre of 
the formation, and is readily distinguish- 
able from it by being nearly black in 
color. Gold can be very readily found 
in it, which is not true of any other part 
of the mine, unless it be in the crevices 
of the outstanding bed-rock. You have 
but to take a pick, and remove the cob- 
ble-stones, when it will be seen upon the 
faces of the cavities thus disclosed, and 
consists of minute flakes, some of them 
so small as to be seen only by the aid of 
a microscope. The gold in this layer is 
representative of the “white cement” 
and “blue gravel,” but not of the upper 
formation ; the gold in that being much 
coarser, and less pure in quality. 

No average can be given as to the 
depth of the “blue gravel,” the bed-rock 
having been reached in but a few of the 
claims, and in no case determined to be 
the centre of the channel. 

We have thus given a few of the more 
prominent features of these mines, as 
shown in their three formations. We 
have not aimed at the minutie of a de- 
scription which may include the exact 
depth, color, texture, and characteristic 
elements of each particular layer, but 
have simply sought to make the forma- 
tions distinguishable in some measure 
from each other. In lieu of a better de- 
scription, we can only offer the reader 
that which has been our guide in the 
sketches—a view of the mines. 

Many and various theories are in- 
dulged in, which serve to account for 
the origin of these mines: we shall no- 
tice, however, but two of them—the 
theories concerning their ffuvial and 
their glacial origin. 

The former of these theories is sub- 
stantially this: That these mines are the 


deposit of a former river, parallel in 
Vor. V— 10. 
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course to the Sacramento, having a pow- 
erful current running in the channel rep- 
resented by the mines aforesaid, long be- 
fore the Sierra Nevada Mountains had 
reached their present elevation, and con- 
temporaneous with the huge Plesiosau- 
rus: a theory which is bold enough to 
be original, and therefore strong enough 
to be objectionable. 

But do the facts of the mines support 
this theory? It will be noticed that this 
theory claims that the river preceded the 
elevation of the Sierra Nevad2 Mount- 
ains, and this for the reason that it is 
capped in many places with basalt, va- 
rieties of lava, and the general débris of 
volcanic action. Logical as this may be, 
and absolute, doubtless, yet it may seem 
a little singular that the same logic es- 
tablishes the pre-Vesuvian existence of 
those buried cities — Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum. Itdon’tdo this? How shall 
we account, then, for the depth of lava 
over them upon this happy syllogistic 
process ? 

The advocates of the Fluvial theory 
are exactly right in supposing a power- 
ful current: on no other principle would 
they have any basis for argument. Any 
person who will take the trouble to ex- 
amine these mines, however carelessly, 
must see at a glance that it was no com- 
mon river-current which swept the rocks 
into their present places. Here are huge 
bowlders, weighing hundreds of tons — 
not isolated, but immense beds of them 
—closely nestled together, in many in- 
stances, as the eggs of a nest. Every 
one of them, too, is worn by the agency 
of water, until it seems to be as smooth 
as the glass in your window-frames. 

More than this, the irregularity of the 
strata, particularly in the two lower for- 
mations, precludes the idea of a moderate 
current; and the lignitic tree-trunks, as 
they have every conceivable position, are 
further proof against the idea. 

If it is a fixed fact that the deposit is 
due to the agency of water, it need not 
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be less a fact that it was no common 
water-course that produced it—a torrent 
only gave it origin. And if, as is assert- 
ed, the river on/y furnished the power, 
was it a torrent? We rate the velocity 
of most rivers on the abruptness of their 
grades; yet it seems that we are spared 
from any such calculation in relation to 
the one under discussion. It must have 
been more than a Proteus, if it had the 
current without the grade. That it did 
not have the latter, is evident from the 
fact of its formation before the upheav- 
al of the Sierra Nevada! To account, 
then, for its wonderful power in the 
transportation of these enormous bowl- 
ders, you must introduce the agency of 
ice. But where did the ice come from? 
Granting the present elevation of the 
mountains in which the Yuba and the 
Sacramento have their source: who ever 
saw enough ice in either of these rivers 
to float a cobble-stone? Without their 


present elevation, then, unless our cli- 
mate has changed from one nearly frigid 
to one nearly tropical, it must certainly 
be absurd to think of ice as a prominent 


agency in moving the materials. Final- 
ly, we note that, as the theory does not 
establish a grade which will give a cur- 
rent of sufficient power; nor, on the 
other hand, introduce ice as an agency, 
it must be evident that it is little less 
than unreliable. 

The remaining theory, or that of their 
glacial formation by means of ice ex- 
clusively, is not less objectionable. 

As an evidence of this theory, it is 
claimed that a single bowlder, found in 
the centre of the mine-channel, just 
above the village of Timbuctoo, is a 
product of Iceland. 

The rock is composed principally of 
a greenish quartz, is about fifteen feet in 
diameter, of an oblong, circular form, 
and gives every evidence of water-abra- 
sion. It is also unlike any roca exposed 
‘in the surrounding country, or any bowl- 
der yet uncovered in the mines. 
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The reason given, and which proves 
it to be a wanderer from Iceland, by the 
learned savant who decided upon its 
origin, was the fact that rock of a similar 
character has only been found in that 
country in primitive formations. An- 
other of those accommodative syllogisms 
with which Science defeats her object; 
for it will readily be seen that the con- 
clusion is drawn from a premise that 
must bean assertion forever. How does 
the Professor know that some human 
being, in some stage of the world’s his- 
tory, has not found the same rock else- 
where ? 

Unfortunately for the Professor’s fan- 
cy, rock, identical with this same Ice- 
landic bowlder, is found in the county of 
Sierra, State of California, not seventy 
miles away from the remarkable intru- 
der. Itis found, too, in what seems to 
be an original deposit, showing no marks 
of water-abrasion, and excluding, there- 
fore, the further bold assumption that it 
also is a product of Iceland. This fact 
is certainly a fatal stab at the theory, 
and a fine illustration of its scientific 
value. 

But we notice, further, in relation to 
the Glacial theory, that it fails to give 
any plausible solution of the stratified 
nature of the deposit. The strata are 
here in a marked degree, and surely 
need something to throw light upon their 
origin. 

Is there, then, nothing that will solve 
the mystery? Nothing, probably, that 
will not encounter valid objections ; yet 
we offer the following, as what seems to 
us a more reasonable hypothesis: Sup- 
pose a river, having a glacial origin, sim- 
ilar to many that exist in the Alps to- 
day. And, furthe?, instead of lowering 
the mountains, let us make them loftier, 
growing lower and lower as centuries 
sweep over them, by the denuding agents 
that are ever at work upon them. Make 
the home of the river in the Sierra Ne- 
vada; for these mountains are filled with 
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cliffs that bear the marks of glacial ac- 
tion, and their foot-hills are covered 
with dead water-courses. 

In yonder mountain - valley is a vast 
body of ice, slowly seeking a lower level 
and warmer climate, and grinding to 
atoms the huge ramparts of rock on 
either side of it. Centuries pass, and 
though its progress has been but little, 
its work has been wonderful. On and 
on ‘t marches, till the warm winds of 
the plain sweep up to it. Here the hot 
sun greets it. It eats into the bold 
front of the glacier, until it changes its 
form and pace. Meanwhile a river is 
making, which feeds the speed of the 
huge monster that formed it. Lower 
and lower, the glacier creeps; higher 
and higher, the river rises. It grows 
with the day; it grows with the night. 
It becomes a stranger to all manner of 
decorum. It springs again and again 
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at the rocky sentinels above it, and final- 
ly crumbles them into its bosom. It 
uproots the trees that stand in its path 
way. It scars the breast of the mount- 
ains with its terrible iceberg batteries. 
It licks up the soil of the smaller val- 
leys, and deepens that of the larger ones. 
It dashes through the narrow gorges, 
changing into bowlders the huge rocks 
that oppose its progress. It is every- 
where king, everywhere madman, ev- 
erywhere a power for new and radical 
changes. 

And to an agency of this character, 
we would refer the origin of this deposit. 
Such an agency will account for the 
stratification of the different formations ; 
for the beds of immense bowlders that 
constantly recur in the channel; for the 
presence of fossil trees, and for other feat- 
ures which we may not stop to mention. 
A glacial river formed the deposit. 
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HE impulse toward making per- 

manent collections is referred, by 
Professor Owen, to the motives of the 
Christian Era, in the following words: 
“Museums of Natural History were not 
established in capitals and cities until 
after the great revelations which laid the 
basis of the enormous rise and improve- 
ment which has since takef place in the 
moral character of the human race: not 
until after we find men devoting their 
powers to the acquisition of truth, under 
a sense of the responsibility for the use 
of talents lent them.” 

To Natural History the collection is 
of paramount importance: it is the basis 
of attainment. The history of every 
branch of the science begins with the 
labors of some enthusiastic student who 
has ventured into the wilderness or the 
jungle, scaled the mountains, or followed 


the brooks and rivers in search of speci- 
mens by which to organize systems, and 
classify the productions of the animal and 
vegetable world. Their labors, never 
ceasing, though often accompanied by 
peril and hardship, are daily increasing 
our stores of knowledge, in déveloping 
and explaining the wonders of creation. 
They make us sensible of the importance 
of the first grand collection that floated 
with Noah, in the Ark. 

The most important collections of the 
United States are attached to the univer- 
sities. The museum of Professor Agas- 
siz, at Harvard University, in one partic-. 
ular, stands unrivaled in the world: it is 
that special department that has absorb- 
ed the interest of the great scholar—Ich- 
thyology. The number of specimens is 
simply prodigious: from the Brazilian 
tour alone he brought home no less than 
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53,000 specimens of fish, representing 
4,500 species. It contains all those val- 
uable collections which he has been in- 
tent upon gathering since his early days: 
the remarkable boyhood in the Canton 
de Vaud. Harvard, also, possesses the 
great Herbarium prepared and present- 
ed by the distinguished botanist, Doctor 
Asa Gray. It contains, according to the 
last estimate, 300,000 specimens. This 
collection is now made available for all 
the ends of education, through the lib- 
erality of Mr. Nathaniel Thayer, of Bos- 
ton, who contributed $120,000 for the 
erection and furnishing of a fire- proof 
building as a home for it and Doctor 
Gray’s Botanic Library, that accompa- 
nies the gift. 

At Amherst College is preserved the 
collection: of fossil tracks and indenta- 
tions, acquired by the founder of the 
Science of Ichnology, Doctor Edwin 
Hitchcock. A fit companion for this 
collection is the Museum of Meteorites, 
gathered by Professor Charles Clepham 
Shepard. Through his indefatigable ex- 
ertions, it now ranks as the largest pri- 
vate collection in the world, and only 
third in value to the cabinets of the 
British Museum and the Vienna. “Most 
men,” says Professor Shepard, “aim to 
obtain a few feet of this sublunary soil : 
I aspire to the possession of whole 
planets.” 

At Yale College, the valuable collec- 
tions of the elder Doctor Silliman and 
others have never attained the position 
of the first rank, owing to their having 
no suitable building for exhibition. The 
noble gift of $150,000, for the benefit of 
a Museum of Natural History, by the 
late George Peabody, will obviate this 
embarrassment; and the labors of Profes- 
sors Dana, Silliman, Verrill, and Marsh 
will soon bring the cabinets into their 
desired station. Professor Marsh is said 
to be making gigantic progress toward 
a collection of Paleontology, in which 
line Yale will be first. 
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The most extensive Conchological col- 
lection that now exists in America may 
claim an origin in California, where it 
was principally accumulated by Doctor 
Newcomb, formerly of Oakland. It is 
now presérved at the Cornell University, 
at Ithaca, New York, by which it was 
purchased, Doctor Newcomb accepting 
the Professorship of his favorite study 
in the same institution. 

The Ward Cabinet of minerals and 
fossils, at the Rochester University, is 
conceded by the learned to be the most 
complete in our country. It was de- 
signed especially for the uses of educa- 
tion, and not for multiplication of re- 
markable specimens : it illustrates prac- 
tically the departments of Geology and 
Mineralogy. In fossils, Dr. Hitchcock 
regarded it the richest he had ever seen; 
the minerals are not only of great beauty, 
but have the merit of having been select- 
ed with great care by Professor Ward 
himself, at the localities where they are 
principally found, in all parts of the 
world. The magnitude of the work, and 
the industry by which it has been ac- 
complished, are intensified when we learn 
that the forty thousand specimens were 
collected before Professor Ward had 
reached the age of thirty. 

Probably there are no collections of 
Natural History that afford a similar 
amusement and delight to those who are 
not practiced or learned in the sciences 
themselves, as museums of Ornithology 
and Entomology. No one can be in- 
sensible to the fascinations of a case of 
gorgeously plumaged birds, or those 
beautiful butterflies, grotesque beetles, 
and ugly moths. Young and old are at- 
tracted by them, who have not the faint- 
est knowledge that the tender creatures 
are the owners of such terrible names 
as Allocutus Edwardsii, Promecogna- 
thus Cavissimus, or Axinopsilaphus 
biplagiatus; or that the savans talk of 
the poor butterflies as Lepidoptera, and 
the flies as Meuroptera: consequently 
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we do not wonder at the delight the 
English nation manifested, several years 
ago, when Professor John Gould carried 
home, as his spoils from the American 
Continent (to which they are peculiar) that 
unrivaled collection of humming - birds. 
He journeyed from Hudson’s Bay to Pat- 
agonia, capturing two thousand speci- 
mens—of two hundred and thirty species 
—obtaining every known species but two. 
Among other eminent bird-collectors was 
Prince Charles Lucien Bonaparte — the 
patron of John Wilson and Audubon. 
The utility of Entomology is of great 
practical importance to every branch of 
agriculture: it teaches the farmer from 
what insects to protect his grains, and 
the gardener what are the enemies of 
his plants and fruits. In this science the 
collectors must pioneer, and they enter 
into the pursuit with fervor. One man 
is incompetent to undertake all; and so 
they devote themselves, some to the 
flies, others to the bugs. They rare- 


ly pass a season without discovering 


some new variation of genera. Francis 
La Porte, Comte de Castelneau, the 
eminent French Naturalist, makes a spe- 
cialty of Coleoptera —i. e., beetles —of 
which he has the largest collection, num- 
bering more than a half-million of speci- 
mens, representing eighty thousand spe- 
cies. One of the earliest Entomologists, 
who still ranks among the highest au- 
thorities on the science, was General 
Dejean, one of Napoleon’s aids. He oc- 
casionally pursued his passion under dis- 
advantages; but no circumstance, how- 
ever unusual or perilous, would thwart 
his endeavors. During the Egyptian 
Campaign, he had new opportunities for 
collecting. Once, when going, full tilt, 
into action, he espied a curious beetle; 
reining in his horse from the line, he 
dismounted, chased and captured the 
insect, and triumphantly pinned it in- 
side his chapeau, rejoined his comrades, 
and carried his prize successfully through 
the battle. 
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There is in San Francisco, at present, 
undoubtedly the finest private collection 
of Entomology in the United States—ac- 
quired by the personal exertions of Mr. 
Henry Edwards, in his explorations in 
Europe, Cape of Good Hope, Australasia, 
South America, and California. His in- 
terest centered in Natural History in his 
boyhood, leading him to form familiar ac- 
quaintance with all the fora and fauna 
in the neighborhood of his home. At 
the age of ten, he attached himself to 
Entomology, and commenced this won- 
derful collection. It contains over one 
hundred and fifty thousand specimens 
of butterflies, beetles, and moths, of the 
choicest selection, mounted and classi- 
fied after the most precise method. It 
is an unusual instance of what may be 
accomplished by well-directed and assid- 
uous energy, united with scholarly tastes 
and habits. Although, in the main, the 
work of his own hands, yet it has received 
and is constantly receiving contributions 
of insects from the Himalaya Mountains, 
or the interior of China and Japan, the 
islands of the seas, the tropics, and 
northern zones, assisted by regular cor- 
respondents, as Agassiz, Owen, McCoy, 
Zeller, of Stettin, Prussia, and Doctor 
Loew, of Gruben, Austria, the scientific 
societies of Great Britain and the United 
States. Unlike the systems of exchange 
in practice among collectors in other 
departments of science, the Entomolo- 
gist is obliged to secure, ‘n his expe- 
ditions, not only the varieties to which 
he confines himself, but also to preserve 
the insects needed by a collector of dif- 
ferent generas. 

We must not attempt to do more than 
mention the collection of reptiles made 
by Doctor Edward Gray, of the British 
Museum, and Mr. Gerard Krefft, of 
Sydney, Australia; the cabinet of eggs 
of the eminent Odlogist, Boyce Wright, 
or the ménagerie of gorillas captured 
by Du Chaillu. 

The earliest collectors of the present 
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era were the monks, who zealously gath- 
ered what they piously believed to be 
relics of the saints and martyrs; but 
their superstition was the subject of re- 
peated frauds, and many of them, less 
pious than politic, duped the ignorant by 
the most shameful artifices, entailing 
upon posterity a veneration for relics, the 
very number of which is sufficient to 
prove their falsity. The tourist in Eu- 
rope is shown fragments of the true 
cross and bones of the Apostles in every 
abbey and cathedral, where they are 
worshiped without a shadow of doubt as 
to their genuineness. Succeeding the 
Relicmania came the passion for manu- 
scripts. Scholars and princely patrons 
of literature spent their fortunes in get- 
ting original or copied MSS. They were 
esteemed more precious than money or 
gems, and guarded by their possessors 
with greatest solicitude. Surviving the 


wear and tear of Time—as they of all 


relics seem to be the most indestructi- 
ble—eventually they found their way 
into monasteries ; and ultimately, as the 
old orders of priesthood were abolished, 
they were garnered into those ample 
store-houses, the Italian and Spanish 
libraries; while in England, those that 
escaped the devastation of Henry VIII, 
fell at length into the worthy guardian- 
ship of Bodley, Cotton, Harley, and their 
kindred philanthropists. Their zeal in 
rescuing the remains of religious and 
early English literature incited a number 
of learned men to engage in the same 
toil. Contemporary and succeeding them 
were Elias Ashmole, one of the last as- 
trologers, whose coins, seals, and manu- 
scripts he bequeathed to Oxford; Sam- 
uel Pepys, the famous Secretary of the 
Admiralty, who made the collection of 
books and engravings that now forms the 
Library of Magdalen College, at Oxford ; 
and the Earl of Arundel—from whom 
Archeology in England received a great 
stimulus—who, by the assistance of John 
Evelyn, brought together an invaluable 
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collection of antique statuary and gems. 
This collection was ill-fated. Lady 
Arundel despoiled it of the cameos and 
precious stones; the marbles were left 
in neglect — part of them were sold, and 
the remainder, although partially de- 
stroyed, were secured by the indefatiga- 
ble Evelyn for the University of Oxford. 

Oldys and Groseths, the antiquaries, 
were of another generation. The former, 
with his budgets and bags of biograph- 
ical information, persistently plodding in 
his favorite studies, often deep in his 
cups, and dying without accomplishing 
his life-object, is one of the most inter- 
esting literary characters ; and we make 
no doubt that the loss of the “O. M.,” 
as Oldys’ manuscripts are styled, is as 
much to be deplored as the fabulous Li- 
brary of Alexandria. His rival, Captain 
Grose, the humorist and caricaturist, 
who wrote what Hood called “Grose’s 
Slang Dictionary,” “cared more for 
rusty armor than rusty volumes,” and a 
good dinner with a good joke and bottle, 
than all else. 

The Archeologist is the most persist- 
ent and omnivorous of collectors. Ev- 
ery thing ancient to him tells a tale. A 
mutilated statue or tablet, an antique 
vase or a coin, even though partially 
defaced, are lenses through which he 
views former eras ; with them he restores 
states, maps out cities, rebuilds palaces, 
and portrays the manners and condition 
ofa race. “The large-browed Verulam, 
the first of those that know,” has written: 
“ Antiquities, or remnants of history, are, 
as was said, sanguam tabula naufrigii 
(as it were, planks from wrecks); when 
industrious persons, by an exact and 
scrupulous diligence, and observation 
out of monuments, evidences, fragments 
of stories, passages of books that con- 
cern not story, and the like, do save and 
recover from the deluge of time.” 

That whimsical structure, “the play- 
thing-house,” as its master called it— 
Strawberry Hill—was nothing more 
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than a habitable museum, to which Wal- 
pole would give tickets of admission, 
holding himself invisible while the visit- 
ors were inspecting the galleries. It 
abounded in gems of art and curious 57- 
Jouterie, cunningly obtained before their 
value had become generally known. Al- 
though devoid of true antiquarian im- 
pulse, except what little he derived from 
his early intercourse with the poet Gray 
and Virtue, the engraver, he did great 
service in following his dilettanti pro- 
pensities, happily aided by fortune and 
influence. 

At Abbottsford —another treasure- 
house of antiquities and art— there was 
no incongruity in the arrangement of the 
accumulations to detract from the com- 
fort and appearance of home. Instead, 
the utility of each relic was studied, and 
made to play a part, either in actual serv- 
ice or ostensible decoration. From the 
old, rusty “jougs” of Thrieve Castle, 
which hung in the gate-way, to the an- 


tique chandeliers and sconces which are 
used to illuminate the interior, nothing 


is obtrusive. The grand hall was the 
receptacle for the armor, while the draw- 
ing-room and dining-parlor were crowd- 
ed with the invaluable paintings of Lely, 
Hogarth, and other old masters of por- 
traiture. But the holy of holies was 
“one of those libraries, which are as the 
shrines where all the relics of the ancient 
saints, full of true virtue, and that with- 
out delusion or imposture, are preserved 
and reposed.” We linger long over the 
pictures of this room, and wonder not at 
Sir Walter’s affection for it. What a 
touching greeting was that upon his re- 
turn from Italy, to die in the home he 
had left to retrieve his fortunes. On 
being wheeled in his chair through the 
rooms he had poured out his fanciful 
taste in designing, he reached the libra- 
ry. “I have seen much,” he kept say- 
ing, “but nothing like my ain house. 
Give me one turn more.” Here was 
that rare collection of books and Scot- 
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tish manuscripts from which he extract- 
ed the fund of traditional lore and an- 
ecdote expended in his works, and also 
as we learn from the records of his fa- 
miliars—in his lively conversation as 
well. 

Numismatology, that important branch 
of Archeology, traces its origin to the 
poet Petrarch, who first made collections 
of coins. It is said of him that wher- 
ever he went he gathered and copied 
manuscripts, and purchased medals or 
other remains of antiquity. King Al- 
phonso, of Naples, was his successor, 
who was wont to carry his collection 
with him on all his journeys, in a richly 
carved casket of ivory. Henceforth it 
became the amusement of Princes; and 
in our day, although practiced by many 
without wealth, yet only they who are 
able to expend liberally can expect to 
excel. It easily appears that the pur- 
chase of money at a price greatly ex- 
ceeding its current value or intrinsic 
worth, for some consideration of curi- 
osity or rarity, can never be a lucrative 
business; yet the hobby entices num- 
bers, who, not first counting the cost, 
aim to obtain coins and medals as em- 
blems and illustrators of history. A sub- 
ject of peculiar interest to the Numis- 
matist is the series of American coins: 
it occupies the efforts of many to obtain 
acomplete set. In San Francisco, there 
are several collectors whe make this de- 
partmerit a specialty Mr. N. Landry 
has an unusually fine set of silver and 
copper pieces of the actual currency of 
both North and South America: the 
former lacks but a half-dozen specimens 
to be complete. This ultimatum, to 
which he aspires, is quite as difficult as 
the labor of the autographomaniac to get 
the signatures of the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. As the pos- 
sessors of the scarcer pieces are all 
known, it is only now and then, when a 
collection is dismembered, that it is pos- 
sible to lay hold of such rare issues as the 
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cent of 1793, which would command a 
price of $100; the silver dollar of 1804, 
that would increase in value eight hun- 
dred times, and the half-dime of 1802, 
that would bring $400. We have no 
space to speak circumstantially of the 
cabinets of Landry, Bailey, and Apple- 
gate: they contain many remarkable 
coins that would set their brethren of 
the Numismatical order quite agog were 
they placed on the market. Mr. Landry 
is the inventor of a convenient apparatus 
to hold a collection of coins, both port- 
able and compact, by which, as in the 
leaf of a book, the specimen may be ex- 
hibited and each side shown. 

Droll stories are sometimes told of 
the “tricks and manners” of Numisma- 
tists. Among them, as in many another 


class of collectors, there are cases of 
pertinacious maniacs, who do not scru- 
ple to avail themselves of any means 
by which to increase their stock. The 
temptation to pilfer has not unfrequently 


seized them, and, in order to secrete 
their stolen prize, they have resorted 
to the novel expedient of swallowing it, 
and thus borne it off in triumph. John 
Foy Vaillant, a very distinguished French 
Numismatist, by this means preserved 
some invaluable medals, when in danger 
from Algerine pirates. 

Bibliomania was naturally the result 
of the manuscript mania, and has ever 
been the most popular pursuit with all 
ranks of collectors. Each devotee has 
a particular province, but the true Bib- 
liophile is essentially suz generis. No 
one has better described him, or illus- 
trated his honorable traits, than the late 
Sir William Hamilton. He writes, com- 
paring the science as practiced in Ger- 
many and Great Britain: “Although 
Britain be any thing but inferior to other 
countries in works of original specula- 
tion, and, on some subjects at least, 
their equals in works of profound eru- 
dition, still, there is one department of 
learning, however useful and even nec- 
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essary to any extensive progress of 
knowledge, that may be boldly said not 
to have been cultivated amongst us at 
all: I mean the study of Bibliography, 
in its nobler sense, and in its useful ap- 
plication. That is the science which 
teaches what are the books existing on 
each subject of knowledge, and by each 
several nation, and what are their nat- 
ure, contents, and value. Bibliography, 
on the contrary, considered as merely 
conversant with literary rarities, typo- 
graphical curiosities, etc., has been fully 
cultivated amongst us, and we have in- 
digenous works on every department of 
the subject, and papering every fashion 
and caprice.” 

Hamilton acquired one of the most 
valuable private libraries in Scotland. 
The mania manifested itself in his early 
college-days : his intense thirst for knowl- 
edge, combined with the gratification of 
possession, lured him many a time to 
exhaust his purse in the purchase of 
books. He was also touched with a 
love for rarities, notwithstanding his low 
estimation of the “caprice.” An edi- 
tio princeps was possessed of an ex- 
tra charm, however necessary it might 
be for comparison with later issues. He 
had not a little gratification in establish- 
ing the uniqueness of the famous Va/- 
darfer Boccaccio of 1474, which had 
brought, at the sale of the Duke of 
Roxburgh’s library, the great sum of 
£2,260. His biographer has given us 
an insight into his book - buying habits, 
which, as they are characteristic of the 
class, we will copy: 

“In Edinburgh, second-hand book- 
stores were places of pretty constant 
resort; and, of course, he was ever and 
anon getting most wonderful bargains at 
public auctions. When the purchase 
happened to be larger than usual, and 
he was put on his defense for ‘extrava- 
gance,’ of course the rarity and value 
of his tomes rose so greatly, as he de- 
fended his purchase, that he would end 
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by declaring he had really ‘got a pres- 
ent of them.’” 

From that charming book, by John 
Hill Burton—“ The Book Hunter”—we 
extract another instance of the manner 
in which this mania develops itself. The 
name of the collector is concealed under 
that of “Archdeacon Meadow.” It is 
related that on “occasion of his going to 
London to be examined by a Committee 
of the House of Commons, he suddenly 
disappeared, with all his money in his 
pocket, and returned penniless, followed 
by a wagon containing 372 copies of 
rare editions of the Bible.”” Thomas 
Frognall Dibdin was the most famous 
of that class of collectors who merit the 
disapprobation of Sir William Hamilton. 
He considered it a crime in a Bibliomane 
to read his books further than the title- 
page, which would display the name of 
the publisher and the date. He would 
have found the collection of Monkbarns 
one after his own heart: for “Here were 
editions esteemed as being the first, and 
there stood those scarcely less regarded 
as being the last and best; here was a 
book valued because it had the author’s 
final improvements, and there another, 
which (strange to tell) was in request 
because it had them not. One was pre- 
cious because it was a folio, another be- 
cause it was aduodecimo; some because 
they were tall, some because they were 
short; the merit of this lay in the title- 
page, of that in the arrangement of the 
letters in the word ‘Finis.’ There was, 
it seems, no peculiar distinction, how- 
ever trifling or minute, which might not 
give value to a volume, providing the in- 
dispensable quality of scarcity, or rare 
occurrence, was attached to it.” 

Not for such reasons did that greatest 
book-worm the world has known —the 
celebrated Florentine, Magliabecchi — 
value books. They were his life: he 
ate on them, and slept on them; he was 
oblivious to dress, or other circumstan- 
ces of life, in his devotion to books. 
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There is an account of his house, which, 
as is often the case, depicts the man 
who lived in it: “Two or three rooms 
in the first story were crowded with 
books, not only along their sides, but 
piled up in heaps on the floors; so that 
it was difficult to sit, and more so to 
walk. A narrow space was contrived, 
indeed, so that, by walking sideways, 
you might extricate yourself from one 
room to another. This was not all: the 
passage below the stairs was full of 
books, and the staircase, from top to 
bottom, was lined with them; when you 
reached the second story, you saw, with 
astonishment, three rooms, similar to 
those below, equally full—so crowded 
that two good beds, in these chambers, 
were also crammed with books.” 

Richard Heber was undoubtedly the 
most omnivorous book-collector that 
England has known: his library was 
scattered all over Europe, and its extent 
was never definitely ascertained. One 
hundred and ten thousand volumes were 
sold at his death; these had been found 
in eight different houses, which Heber 
had bought to store them in: four in 
England, others at Paris, Brussels, Ant- 
werp, and Ghent. It is known that 
there were a number of other localities, 
where he was wont to accumulate books ; 
but they yielded few returns after he lost 
power to control them. 

In the United States there are vast 
numbers who are avowed Bibliomanes, 
who exhibit as striking symptoms of the 
extreme habits of the collector as their 
foreign cousins; proving very formida- 
ble competitors in any contest for the 
possession of a rare book, whenever 
into the market. 
Now and then, on the occasion of the 
dispersion or transference of some ex- 
tensive private collection, like that of 
the late Mr. William Curtis Noyes, or 
of Mr. John Allen, it is proven that the 
nobler sentiments of Bibliography are in 
full vogue among us. The Rev. Wil- 
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liam R. Williams, D.D., of New York, 
may be mentioned as having one of the 
largest and most valuable libraries ; im- 
portant for its completeness in works on 
Theology and profound learning. Mr. J. 
Carter Brown, of Providence, R. I., (a 
city where Bibliography seems especially 
to have flourished) has the most remark- 
able private library in the United States. 
It consists chiefly of books relating to 
the North and South Americas and their 
dependent islands, comprising the rarest 
editions printed before the year 1600 to 
the present day. He possesses a copy 
of De Bry’s “Collection of Voyages,” in 
ninety volumes, sumptuously bound in 
crimson morocco: it includes the Latin, 
German, French, and English editions, 
forming the finest set in the world. In- 
deed, all the “ Voyages” are to be found 
in an equally noble state, in their several 
editions, such as Halsius, Purchas, Hak- 
luyt, Gryneeus, Acosta, Las Casas, Ra- 


leigh, Peter Martyr, Columbus’ Letters, 


Vespucius, Drake, Oviedo, etc. He has 
the most complete set known of the 
Jesuit “Relations,” and a large number 
of the books of John and Cotton Mather, 
and Roger Williams. He has both edi- 
tions of John Eliot’s Indian Bible and 
Testament, and a fine collection of Na- 
tional Polyglot Bibles: the most note- 
worthy are the Complutensian Polyglot 
of Ximenes, printed by order of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, in six volumes, folio; 
the Paris Polyglot, in eight volumes, 
folio, large paper ; the Antwerp, in eight 
volumes, folio, and Walton’s, printed by 
order of Cromwell and Charles II. He 
has the Aldine Classics, printed between 
1490 and 1530; Dibdin’s Works, on large 
paper, and other works of highest value, 
which we must rot stop to enumerate. 
The library of the eminent Shakspeari- 
an scholar, Mr. Richard Grant White, 
abounds in sumptuous books. The late 
Doctor Bethune, in his library, made a 
special department for works on Angling 
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—rich in the Waltonian rarities. Rufus 
Choate was a confirmed book-collector. 
Hon. William H. Seward has accumu- 
lated a remarkable library. In fact, this 
pursuit is the pastime of persons of cult- 
ure and learning in every community. 

We can not confine this prevailing in- 
stinct of the mind to the simple limits 
of a pursuit wherein the material alone 
is acquired: its passion is boundless, 
and aspires after those intangible joys 
that the pursuit of learning reward. 
We must retire upon two old maxims: 
“There is nothing new under the sun,” 
and “ Knowledge is fragmentary.” For 
so the philosophers tell us, that the hu- 
man mind ever revolves the truths of 
past ages only: they appear in new com- 
binations, and under different phases, 
merely as corollaries of doctrines old 
as the sun. .The most intellectual stu- 
dent of to-day mines in the rubbish of 
the past, and exhumes from the ancient 
tombs of thought relics to place in his 
mental gallery ; and by his genius, (which 
alone is new) he may again exhibit them 
to the world. These store-houses—mu- 
seums of fragments—stand upon our 
book-shelves in the guise of Poetry, or 
in arguments on Theology, Philosophy, 
and Science ; or they appear advisedly, as 
compilations, such as cyclopedias, cat- 
alogues, and collections of thought, of 
anecdote, and of curiosities. 

And now, before the reader passes 
sentence on the subject we have dis- 
cussed thus briefly—a subject so vast 
that it demands rather a series of vol- 
umes to expose—we would speak to him 
through the ever-green “ Antiquary” of 
Sir Walter Scott: “You (may) laugh at 
this,” said the proprietor of the collec- 
tion, “and I forgive you. I doacknowl- 
edge that the charms on which we doat 
are not so obvious to the eyes of youth 
as those of a fair lady; but you, will 
grow wiser and see more justly when 
you come to wear spectacles.” 
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N all countries where sheep-farming 

has been judiciously managed and 
steadily pursued, it has yielded not only 
satisfactory profits, but has proved a re- 
liable source of income. But in Austra- 
lia the pastoral pursuit has long since 
assumed such vast proportions that it not 
only yields a princely annual income to 
the squatter, but is a source of large 
revenue to the state. Sheep-farming in 
Australia is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest colonial industries in the world ; 
and as this business also engages the 
attention of no inconsiderable portion of 
the wealthier of our citizens, it may be 
neither uninteresting nor uninstructive 
to sketch the origin, growth, and final 
development of the Australian system 
of squatting. 

The original squatter was either a 
government official, a retired army offi- 
cer, or an expiree convict. The generic 
term applied to ‘his class of men has 
had its origin from the circumstance of 
their squatting, or sitting down upon, 
land granted them by Government in im- 
mense and almost illimitable tracts, to 
induce them to settle in the wilderness, 
which then had environed the little vil- 
lage to which the present city of Syd- 
ney owes its paternity. 

Some seventy years or so ago a certain 
Francis McArthur, afterward knighted 
for his enterprise, shipped from his na- 
tive Scotland a flock of four hundred 
sheep for the distant antipodes, with a 
view of trying the experiment of sheep- 
farming in Australia. Long and peril- 
ous was the voyage in those days; and 
to that patriarchal ovine community dis- 
astrous was the change from their na- 
tive mountains: half their number died 
on the voyage, and the other half were 


put on shore at Port Jackson—lean, 
weak, and limping. It was quite an 
event, however, in the village of Syd- 
ney; and the strangers were a very in- 
teresting accession to the population of 
the settlement. The suffering foreign- 
ers were hospitably taken in charge by 
skillful hands, and were soon restored 
to their usual health and vigor, when 
hope was entertained that the innocent 
visitors would live long enough to rear 
a numerous progeny. The Governor 
of the day, exulting in the thought that 
his reign was consigned to a glorious 
immortality by the stupendous event of 
the arrival of the illustrious strangers, 
invited Mr. McArthur, in the enthusiasm 
of his heart, to name the quantity of 
land he thought should be granted as a 
reward for his enterprise. Francis Mc- 
Arthur, being a modest man, did not say 
a thousand, nor ten thousand acres: he 
only said one hundred square miles, in 
a certain part of the wilderness, in which 
now stands the pretty town called Cow- 
pasture, some fifty miles from Sydney. 
Governor Bligh was only too glad to 
accede to so modest a demand, and the 
Sydney villagers all cheered. Such was 
the origin of sheep-farming in Australia. 

Let us now hurry on to results. The 
hardy Scotch sheep, bred in the wild 
gorges and snow-clad hills of its native 
highlands, was found in time to have 
thrived not so well as at first expected, 
in the soft, voluptuous climate of Aus- 
tralia, although it had been sufficiently 
prolific to encourage the hope, that, pro- 
vided sheep were imported from a coun- 
try whose climate should assimilate to 
that of Australia, sheep-farming might 
be made a permanent and profitable 
business. The merino was, therefore, 
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imported from Spain. Meantime, Mr. 
Francis McArthur was so successful in 
the management of his sheep as to have 
been able to dispose of a few yearlings 
to his neighbors, at prices sufficiently 
moderate to satisfy the easy demands 
of a man who was content to have asked 
a grant for no more than a hundred 
square miles of territory. 

The merino, of feeble anatomical con- 
formation and delicate constitution, in- 
creased and multiplied quite satisfacto- 
rily in the genial climate to which it had 
been transplanted. The sparsely tim- 
bered hills and plains, afforded shelter 
from the winter’s cold and an agreeable 
shade during the heats of summer, and 
the sweet, nutritious herbage supplied it 
with proper feed, while the dry and stony 
elevations of the run afforded suitable 
pasture-ground. It soon became ap- 
parent that the merino was a good ex- 
change for the Scotch sheep, whose 
fleece, though weighty, was coarse, while 
that of the merino, of less than half its 
weight, was double its value. A staple 
product for Australia was thus discover- 
ed at last; the colonists were jubilant, 
and the few newspapers of the country 
teemed with the lucubrations of both 
editors and squatters on the proper man- 
agement of sheep, and the cultivation 
and growth of wool; experience was 
sharpened by discussion; an immense 
impetus was given to the new-born in- 
dustry, and sheep-farming became a 
public passion. The tenantless wilder- 
ness became enhanced in view of in- 
creasing flocks, and modest squatters 
owning, or rather utilizing hundreds of 
thousands of acres of the public proper- 
ty, quarreled about boundaries, and it was 
found necessary to appoint Crown Lands 
Commissioners to settle their disputes. 

Convict labor—the only kind of labor 
in the Colony—was abundant, and could 
be obtained from Government on the 
easy terms of feeding and clothing it— 
terms, by the way, not always observed 
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toward the unhappy convict, who had 
often to travel barefoot after his master’s 
flock, and retire at night to supperless 
sleep, unless, to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger, he had the recklessness to kill 
one of said master’s lambs, for which 
“crime” he became liable to flogging, 
and sometimes to death. Labor, there- 
fore, was no consideration, and every 
exertion was put forth to increase the 
percentage of flocks, and improve the 
quality of wool. 

To this end, the squatter subdivided 
his run into several smaller ones; and 
to each such subdivision he allotted one 
thousand sheep, placed in charge of 
three men: which thousand was again 
divided into two flocks, and each of 
which was taken out every day, in differ- 
ent directions, by its respective shep- 
herd, and in the evening given in charge 
of a. watchman for the night. The 
watchman’s duty was to count his charge 
into yards, which yards he should shift 
on clean ground every day, as well as 
cook for the shepherds. 

The lambing season was then, as now, 
in September: that is to say, in spring, 
when grass was young and sweet, the 
weather warm, and water plentiful. The 
increase averaged from eighty to one 
hundred per cent. ; lambs were cut when 
six weeks old, and ear- marked accord- 
ing to sex; they were weaned at the 
end of eight months, and the sexes sep- 
arated. 

Shearing began after the lambs had 
been cut; but, previous to shearing, the 
sheep were washed, and shearing was 
over before the grass-seeds ripened. 
This was necessary, as the seeds, or 
burrs, when ripe, stick in the fleece, work 
into the flesh, injure the animal’s health, 
and make shearing very difficult. In 
short, all these details were managed 
much in the same way as in the present 
day. 

Wash-pens were constructed in a 
running stream, and comprised threc 
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compartments — designated, respective- 
ly, the soaking-pen, wash-pen, and rins- 
ing-pen — each capable of holding about 
twenty sheep. From a yard, (or corral, 
as we say here) built on the brink of the 
stream, were thrown sheep into the soak- 
ing-pen; and here they swam about till 
the fleece was well saturated and soaked, 
when they were pushed through into the 
wash-pen, where they were soused and 
rubbed by men with long “crutches,” 
the men standing on narrow stages, six 
inches above the water’s surface. Then 
the sheep were pushed into the rinsing- 
pen, or “run,” and let swim to the land- 
ing and walk on to the sward. The 
wool was now perfectly clean and white, 
and the animals were kept moving all 
day, and camped at night on clean 
ground, till the wool was dry and fit for 
clipping. So particular were the early 
squatters in washing their wool, that 
several experimentalists washed their 
flocks in warm water and soap; but, 
though a fleece of snowy whiteness was 
produced in the process, the grease, or 
“yoke,” in the wool was all washed 
away—a circumstance which lessened its 
marketable value—and the practice was 
consequently discontinued. 

The wool-sheds, though spacious and 
commodious, were inferior to those of 
these modern times, when flock-masters 
own from 50,000 to 250,000 sheep; and, 
by the way, I have known one flock- 
master, on the Edward’s River, and he 
a man of but forty years of age, and 
who began life as an overseer on a sal- 
ary of £40 a year, who was said to own 
a million sheep! The wool was sorted 
in the shed, as it came from the shears, 
into four different qualities, the work 
being done by the overseer, or some 
other hand on the station, or rancho, 
who had been accustomed to sheep. 
Wool-sorting is now, however, done in 
the shed by professional wool- sorters, 
and the fleece sorted into six or seven 
different qualities. 
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Matters were going on swimmingly in 
this manner till the accession of Sir G. 
Gibbs as Governor, in, I think, 1840. 
Sir George was a stern old man. The 
squatters were monopolizing the fat of 
the land, without paying a cent to the 
state for either land or labor, and he saw 
no reason in the world why they should 
not pay some small tax, in the way of a 
license-fee—say £8 a year—just to make 
bridges, and pay police, and to make 
them sensible, besides, that they were 
not independent, but simply tenants of 
the Crown. To establish this principle 
—the principle of crown-tenancy—he 
did propose the small impost, and or- 
dained that each squatter should pay 
the sum of £8 annually into the colonial 
treasury. But the squatters, now a very 
powerful and wealthy body, made com- 
mon cause and resisted, declaring it was 
an outrage, and, in fact, nothing short 
of “punishing men for their enterprise 
and perseverance in settling the coun- 
try.” Sir George replied, that, since 
they had had the free use of government 
land and government labor for twenty 
years, for the purpose of enriching them- 
selves and families, they should rather 
prove their gratitude to the Crown by a 
cheerful compliance. Where argument 
is wanting anger takes its place, and, 
therefore, the squatters became furious, 
and the papers abused poor Sir George. 
The case was referred to Her Majesty’s 
Privy Council, in London. Her Majes- 
ty’s Privy Council sustained Sir George ; 
the rent had to be paid, and the princi- 
ple of crown-tenancy was established. 
Still, Sir George was not content. He 
held that £8 a year was not sufficient 
for occupying a hundred thousand acres 
of land, and he proposed a tax of one 
farthing per head on sheep, two-pence 
per head on cattle, and three- pence on 
horses. This was absolute tyranny! 
Sir George was worse than Tiberius; 
the papers declared the Colony was in 
uproar. The Privy Council was again 
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appealed to, and the Privy Council again 
sustained the Governor; but made a 
sort of compromise by stipulating that 
the squatter should have the pre-emptive 
right to a homestead of 640 acres, at £1 
an acre, one year’s lease of his run, and 
payment for his improvements. This 
was decisive. 

In the meantime Australia Felix, on 
the other side of the Murray River, now 
the famous and splendid Colony of Vic- 
toria, was attracting attention. It was 
a country eminently calculated for pas- 
toral pursuits; much more so, indeed, 
than New South Wales. Its vast plains, 
studded with clumps of trees, its rolling 
hills, creeks, rivers, and climate made it 
then, as it makes it now, the garden of 
the Australias and the Mesopotamia of 
the South. 

Thither began to be draughted flocks 
of sheep and herds of cattle, depleted 
from the swollen flocks and herds of 
New South Wales. Here a new race 
of squatters began to appear. The fame 
of Australia, as a great wool - growing 
country, had been spread abroad, and 
young men, chiefly the sons of farmers 
and poor country gentlemen, went out 
to try their fortunes in the newly set- 
tled “district” of Australia Felix. The 
capital of these young men respective- 
ly rarely exceeded £300; but they rode 
boldly into the country, marked out runs, 
took out licenses, obtained sheep from the 
older settlers on terms, and also yearly 
supplies from merchants by giving liens 
on the growing fleece. By this means 
Australia Felix in seven years was fully 
occupied, and its lovely plains and beau- 
tiful hill-sides resounded with the bleat- 
ing of sheep and lambs, and the bark- 
ing of shepherds’ dogs. Of all pastoral 
countries in the world there was none 
to equal it. It was the very abode of 
peace, prosperity, and hospitality. The 
masters and men lived in community, 
and in the greatest harmony. Of the 
convict element, which permeated and 
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saturated New South Wales, there was 
here scarcely a vestige. The stranger 
was always welcome and pressed to par- 
take of their rude hospitality, just as 
long as he pleased. There was scarcely 
any money in the country, but there was 
abundance of the necessaries and com- 
forts of life. It was a country such as 
Virgil might well have celebrated in one 
of his eclogues. There was no sale for 
sheep, and, as in New South Wales, 
the squatters here resorted to the prac- 
tice of boiling them down for tallow. 

But a change was approaching, for hid- 
den in the mound of earth, and spread 
on its bountiful surface, was untold treas- 
ure, which was destined soon to be the 
means of disturbing the slumbering soli- 
tude of hill and dale, of mountain, plain, 
and valley. The repose of ages, and the 
calm existence of the shepherd, would 
be soon dispelled, when the shepherd’s 
crook should make way for the irre- 
pressible miner’s pick. The cry of gold 
was shouted from the mountain-tops, 
and its echoes were borne to the con- 
fines of the earth. Already was heard 
the rush of an approaching multitude. 
Thousands arrived, and like a mountain- 
torrent rushed over the country in wild, 
impatient, frantic search of gold. The 
gold was found, and in such masses and 
in such abundance as it never was found 
before; but the finders were hungry— 
they wanted meat. When, lo! the squat- 
ters’ market was at their elbow, and the 
squatters proceeded to fill their money- 
bags. Sheep, at length, were valuable 
for their carcass as well as wool. 

Now, too, came a change in the squat- 
ter’s management of his flocks. The 
merino, as celebrated for the sweet fla- 
vor of its flesh as for the fine quality of 
its wool, had withal but a small body; 
and a carcass weighing scarcely fifty 
pounds would hardly pay the breeder as 
well as one weighing seventy, the price 
in both cases being the same. The 
merino therefore was improved by cross- 
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ing with larger-sized sheep, to.such a 
standard that, while size of carcass was 
considerably increased, the quality of its 
wool was not a great deal deteriorated. 
This done, the squatter was on the high 
road to a princely fortune; and in a few 
years after the opening up of the gold- 
fields, all mortgages on squatter proper- 
ty were cleared away. Yet the squatters 
were but yearly tenants, after all, and 
therefore liable to be disturbed by the 
tide of rushing events at any moment. 
They therefore began to make extensive 
purchases of land, and to agitate for 
longer leases. The Colonies having re- 
cently obtained representative institu- 
tions, and squatters and merchants being 
the only representatives in the newly 
created Legislatures, it may be readily 
supposed that the members would take 
good care of themselves, and that the 
eight years’ leases should be made law 
—and it was so. The squatter was now 
absolute lord of the soil. I have known 


several of them possessed of three hun- 


dred thousand acres of land; and landed 
estates of fifty thousand to seventy thou- 
sand acres are by no means rare occur- 
rences. Having now secured vast terri- 
torial properties, they surveyed their do- 
mains with exultant pleasure; and then 
princely mansions began to arise, and 
floriculture and horticulture to adorn 
the natural landscape. Squatters ap- 
pointed men to superintend their prop- 
erty, retiring themselves to their villas 
in the city, which now began to exhibit 
signs of elegance and taste, such as im- 
mense wealth never fails to command. 
How gladly should I dwell on this 
picture of a fair and sunny land, which 
for more than twenty years had been my 
adopted country, if the background did 
not present such a dismal relief. For, 
though there are private estates larger 
than some European Principalities, and 
private wealth is plethoric to a degree 
seldom known in new countries, wealth 
and affluence are confined to the few. 
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The great capitalists, secure in their 
squatting property, household property, 
banking p.onerty, and corporate proper- 
ty, are sluggards in enterprise; wealth 
dulls their energies, their money circu- 
lates in small cycles and in shallow riv- 
ulets, their public spirit is palled ‘from 
satiety, the restlessness that character- 
izes mediocrity of means slumbers in 
the arms of their superfluous abundance: 
and the consequences are, that languor 
overpowers the moral life of the country, 
literature and art pine in neglect, the 
artisan and tradesman are pinched in 
circumstances, and the unfortunate la- 
borer hungers in rags. 

The reader will excuse this brief digres- 
sion. Sheep-farming, now that the squat- 
ters have become great land-owners, be- 
gins to assume new aspects. Their vast 
runs are fenced all around; a flock of 
seventy thousand or a hundred thousand 
sheep roam within this great inclosure 
without any care-taker, save one or two 
horsemen who ride around to see to the 
fences. Mark the spirit of monopoly! 
In the shearing-season a few horsemen 
muster, and a few more men shear; the 
whole work is over in six weeks—and a 
third of the working hands are idle and 
begging half the year round. Such is 
monopoly! No manufactures, and very 
little of public works. 

Of the diseases of flocks in Austra- 
lia the California sheep-farmer would no 
doubt like to know something, as well 
as of the remedies that are generally ap- 
plied for their cure. The principal dis- 
eases are the scab, the foot-rot, and the 
catarrh. Of these the scab is the worst 
and most ineradicable. It has become 
chronic in Australia Felix, while, most 
extraordinary to remark, in New South 
Wales, on the opposite side of the Mur- 
ray River, it is scarcely ever found. The 
scab, if its virulence is not abated by 
the application of proper remedies, will 
destroy the wool by causing it to shed 
from the body; and, besides, it will in- 
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jure the animal’s health and deteriorate 
the flesh. 

Various remedies have been tried, 
by both chemists and others, who used 
to make “sheep-doctoring” a profes- 
sion, but no effectual cure has ever been 
found. All that can be done is, by cer- 
tain appliances to mitigate its virulence. 
This is done by examining the flocks 
periodically, and dressing those infected 
with a strong solution of tobacco and 
spirits of turpentine. Then, immediate- 
ly after shearing, when the animal is de- 
nuded of its fleece, the flocks are all 
dipped in tobacco-water mixed with sul- 
phur. For this purpose a dipping-pen 
is constructed, something after the fash- 
ion of the wash-pen already describ- 
ed. Here boilers and boiler-works are 
erected, and hundred-weights of coarse 
“sheep tobacco” are boiled and the liq- 
uid is let into the pen, into which the 
sheep are thrown as into the soaking- 
pen. Here they swim about for several 
minutes, and then are passed on to the 
landing. This treatment is not effect- 
ual, however; but it is the best that the 
experience of years has been able to 
discover. 

The foot-rot is very troublesome. It 
is brought on by wet weather, or by 
feeding in low, damp flats, composed of 
greasy soil. The foot swells, the hoof 
becomes elongated, and the sole of the 
foot rots away. The animal cap not 
walk to feed, becomes weak, and, if not 
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attended to, will die of exhaustion. The 
cure for this is to dress the feet, pare 
the hoofs at least twice a year, and dress 
lightly with butter of antimony, or a so- 
lution of blue-stone. Ina week the ani- 
mal will be able to walk and feed. 

The diagnosis of the catarrh is a swell- 
ing of the head and dripping from the 
nostrils. Its visitations are fortunate- 
ly rare; but when it does make its ap- 
pearance, like the cholera, it decimates 
flocks, and sometimes devastates whole 
pastoral districts. It is incurable. The 
catarrh is an epidemic, and I have nev- 
er heard of a case being cured. 

I shall conclude this paper by stating 
the rate of wages obtained on sheep-sta- 
tions. For ordinary hands the wages are 
from £26 to £30 a year and found, in 
Victoria. In New South Wales, eight- 
een months ago, the wages for ordinary 
hands were from 5s. to 7s. a week and 
rations, the old villainous convict regu- 
lations still obtaining in that peculiar 
Colony. Shearers are paid from 12s. 
to 15s. per hundred sheep, with unlim- 
ited rations. Wool-pressers are paid 
from 15s. to 20s. per week ; wool-sorters, 
from 30s. to £2 per week and found. 

I may add, that sheep-farming in Aus- 
tralia retards the prosperity of the coun- 
try, because it paralyzes energy by cen- 
tralizing wealth, shuts out husbandry to 
make way for sheep, and deprives the 
working classes of their legitimate share 
of the public domain. 
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T the conclusion of the last paper 
A the reader was left in the neigh- 
borhood of Lake Tulare. He is now in- 
vited to follow us from the mountains on 
its western boundary, about the 36th par- 
allel, and along the south-east border of 
the plain. In consequence of the ab- 
rupt sides of the caftons, which make out 
toward the lake, it becomes necessary 
at times to seek a trail within the hills. 
It is now the middle of February, 1864; 
a year memorable throughout the State 
for the searing drought which pervad- 
ed alike the mountain regions and the 
plains. During the most favorable sea- 


sons but few springs are found along the 
line of the valley; but to-day ‘we trav- 


eled for ten hours beneath a clear, burn- 
ing sunshine, with neither wind to fan 
the brow, nor water to quench prolonged 
thirst. Now entering a cafion, in a few 
minutes we diverged to the left, into a 
rock-bound area, having a dry water- 
course along its centre, which we fol- 
lowed to its origin between a mass of 
rocks with perpendicular walls: here, 
after digging and scratching in tem- 
pered mud, we succeeded in coaxing to 
activity a small spring, which wander- 
ing cattle had tramped nearly out of ex- 
istence. As fifteen miles intervened be- 
tween this and the next watering-place, 
we concluded to camp, notwithstanding 
there was no grass for the animals. 

The locality is known as “ Painted 
Rock.” The name is derived from the 
fact of there being some daubs of red 
pigment, made up of geometrical lines, 
angles and curves, upon one of the larg- 
est sandstone masses, which presents 


a perpendicular wall of seventy-five feet 
Vor. V—1. 


in height. These equivocal hieroglyph- 
ics have given the idea that this was for- 
merly a place of Indian resort; it is not 
improbable, but as some of our Cauca- 
sian pioneers were as accomplished art- 
ists as any “Big Jim” of the aborigin- 
als, and were prone to leave some mys- 
terious hand-marks along their trail, it 
is not safe to give credit to the Indian 
for designing all the incomprehensible 
things which meet the eye in a new 
country. These rocks, looming out in 
an extensive formation, are of soft, con- 
glomerate sandstone ; studded with peb- 
bles and bowlders — spheroid, ovoid, or 
compressed of the same material as the 
matrix, but coarser - grained and harder, 
and varying in size from two or three 
inches to ten feet in diameter. In gen- 
eral, those which were partially exposed 
have fallen from their bed, leaving innu- 
merable holes, which swallows, crows, 
owls, hawks, and other birds, in immense 
numbers, appropriate to domestic pur- 
poses during the breeding season, with- 
out any conflict as to domiciliary title. 
Some of the larger cavities near the 
ground afford evidence of having been 
occasionally occupied as sleeping apart- 
ments by passing travelers. 

It may here be remarked that this 
same kind of sandstone has been traced 
over a large section of the Coast Range. 
As far as 160 miles north-west of this 
spot, and in a line with Mount Diablo, 
it forms the crest of many of the moun- 
tains, and contains large numbers of 
fossil shells. Fifty miles distant, in the 
same direction, it-flanks, in many places, 
the San Bonita Creek. Sixty miles di- 
rectly west of “Painted Rock,” near a 
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place called San Antonio, there is a mas- 
sive block, more than thirty feet high, 
in the central portion of which is a cav- 
ern, sufficfently large to admit of a span 
of horses, with a wagon harnessed there- 
to. This was formerly the rendezvous 
of the celebrated outlaw, Jack Powers, 
who held also armed possession of a 
large tract of land surrounding his cas- 
tle, which was so hedged in by natural 
barriers as to form an almost impene- 
trable covert for stoleu horses and cat- 
tle. 

From “ Painted Rock” our course was 
sometimes within the foot -hills, some- 
times without. Eighteen miles brought 
us into a valley opposite San Maria, 
through which a small stream of water 
sluggishly worked its way. A mile or two 
to the right an old house could be seen, 
which, it is reported, was the veritable 
residence of this holy personage. Here- 
tofore the patron saints, over whose 


premises we have been traveling, have 
all been of the stern, misogynistic type. 
But now we occasionally come under 
the sweet influences of female angels, 
whose hoof-marked valley has no staple 
productions save jerked beef and mes- 


quite. Eight miles farther is a place 
named Templore — probably a sheep- 
ranch translation of a Spanish earth- 
quake —teméblor de tierra. This is a 
small valley one hundred yards wide 
and a mile and a half long, surrounded 
on three sides by mountains: the east 
end faces the plain, which is seventy 
feet below. Along the entire length 
there flowed a small stream of pure wa- 
ter, which, affording the first copious 
supply we had met with for several days, 
induced us to camp; the animals were 
turned loose, and we commenced to 
prospect the surroundings. 

About a mile farther on, and among 
the caftons which make out from many 
of the hills, are immense deposits of 
petroleum. This mineral escapes from 
numerous springs, thirteen of which we 
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traced to their sources, neglecting many 
smaller ones, which were located on the 
same line. During the night, and es- 
pecially in the winter season, but little 
escapes from the interior channels. But 
as summer heat warms the external crust, 
it slowly flows out, having the consist- 
ency of tar. In some cases the semi- 
liquid mass is now 150 feet from its foun- 
tain- head; and as the heat of the sea- 
son increases the current will advance 
more rapidly, insomuch that by autumn 
the old beds, which now extend five or 
six hundred yards from the springs, will 
be covered by new deposits. Meantime, 
the drifting sand settles upon the surfa- 
ces, and the admixture thus forms a firm 
deposit. This process having been re- 
peated year after year, since the time that 
the mineral made its first exit, has given 
rise to immense beds of petroleum, some 
of which are visibly twelve feet thick. 
In this condition the mineral forms a 
commercial article, and is used for roof- 
ing houses and paving streets. Now 
and then, some unlucky bird, or sky- 
larking salamander, lights on the treach- 
erous surface, and becomes fatally in- 
volved. 

A red, ocherous clay contributes to the 
formation of some of these foot-hills, 
though their general character is main- 
tained, of being made up of washed and 
angular pebbles, of jasper, agate, sever- 
al varieties of quartz, trachyte, and slate. 
In some places a hard, fine-grained, lam- 
inated sandstone crops out in consider- 
able-sized strata, fragments of which 
mingle in the gravel below. A white, 
argillaceous, indurated clay also occurs 
in considerable quantity. Over these 
monotonous foot-hills, and along the 
valley, our comparatively slow and wind- 
ing course was directed tc the south-east. 
Here and there a bush of chemisa/, or 
grease - wood, endeavored to soften the 
inhospitable barrenness of the mountain- 
side; while clumps of sage-brush spot- 
ted the plain below, in the vain effort to 
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hide the chronic sterility of the old do- 
main of ocean. Forty miles to the north 
of east a long, blue line indicated the 
Sierras, in front of which an occasion- 
al wave of light, which penetrated thé 
hazy atmosphere, showed the waters of 
Tulare: before and behind us the gray 
horizon mingled with the vanishing plain. 
It is wearisome thus to traverse, day af- 
ter day, an expanse of sterile monotony, 
where every thing conveys the sensation 
of death. Not a straggling flower, nor 
a spear of grass, was there, to indicate 
that Nature was employed in her un- 
ceasingly marvelous work of transmut- 
ing invisible elements into ten thousand 
living forms: bringing the waxen petals 
of the tulip to mingle with the dazzling 
crimson of the cactus, and the snow- 
clad bells of the yucca to look down 
with loving sweetness on the sky- blue 
face of the nemophila. Not a bird is 
visible along the uncertain trail, to pour 
forth his warbling voice in the fullness 


of a happy hour, and to show that har- 
monious and beneficent arrangement of 
creative goodness, in which the unseen 
elements associated with life are made 
to vibrate in charming unison to the 


wants of intellectual existence. Every 
hill appears to have been formed after the 
same model; every bush fashioned after 
the same pattern. Just so many peb- 
bles, and so many angular fragments of 
rock, lay within each square yard of sur- 
face; and the very arrangement of the 
different kinds seems as much a studied 
result, as though a Mosaic pattern had 
been adopted, and a nation of China- 
men employed to pave the entire valley, 
with their inflexible precision. 

For ten miles, after leaving Templore, 
where we entered the valley, there is a 
gradual ascent; arriving at the summit, 
we see, fifteen miles ahead, the waters 
of Buena Vista and Kern lakes. This 
summit is a ridge bearing to the north- 
east, having on each side of it ranges of 
broken hills, conforming to each other 
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in height, size, and composition. To the 
east they stretch out toward the lake, 
on the edge of which they vanish, re- 
appear on the opposite side, wHence 
they continue to the base of the Sier- 
ras, where, according to the estimates 
of Mr. Blake, they attain a height of one 
thousand five hundred or two thousand 
feet above tide-water. The great valley 
is thus divided along its transverse di- 
ameter. 

Passing from this summit, on a gen- 
tly descending grade, at four P. M. we 
reached the slough which joins the up- 
per lakes with Tulare, at a point two 
miles north of Buena Vista. This slough 
is about forty miles long, and two hun- 
dred feet wide. The stream has a slug- 
gish current to the north-west, and both 
of its banks, for nearly the whole dis- 
tance, are covered with ¢u/es ; some low 
hills are occasionally seen on the west- 
ern side. In the absence of bridges, 
timber, boats, fords, and inhabitants, it 
may not be uninteresting to state the 
manner in which this slough was cross- 
ed. An impromptu method of making 
soundings was first adopted, which con- 
sisted in one of the party divesting him- 
self of his clothes, and cautiously ad- 
vancing into the water. Repeated ex- 
periments showed that, owing to the 
slowness of the current, the fine alluvi- 
um which the water held in suspension 
during times of flood was deposited in 
the bed as well as along the sides of the 
slough, and that any thing but a crane 
would rapidly sink into it, until a per- 
manent sticking- point was attained; 
one narrow place, however, being ex- 
empt from this objection. But as the 
subsequent experiments of the diver 
soon demonstrated that ten or fifteen 
feet of water covered the middle of 
the bed, the conclusion was inevita- 
ble that it could not be forded with a 
buggy and its accompanying baggage, 
however readily the horses, mules, and 
jackasses might be able to swim it. 
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Captain Jewett then declared that we 
must make a raft to float across every 
thing but the animals, and that they 
should float themselves. All hands pro- 
ceeded to cut down ¢z/es, which were se- 
cured together in bundles, like sheaves 
of wheat, having three withes to each 
bundle. The first bundle having a rope 
tied to each end, was launched, and suc- 
cessive ones laid side by side, until a 
width of about ten feet was obtained; 
the ropes were then lapped over so as 
to secure all together, then a second lay- 
er was placed transversely, and all were 
firmly bound in one mass. All ready, 
the buggy was pushed on to the raft, 
the baggage placed within it, and the 
Captain, with a picked crew of two men, 
went aboard. They were pushed off by 
those on shore, who paid out a tow-line, 
while a gentle westerly wind soon con- 
veyed the novel craft to the opposite 
shore. After unloading, the vessel was 
pulled back, one man being left to catch 
the animals after they came over. The 
horses and mule swam across like swans; 
but the two asses stood like their famed 
ancestor, under the bludgeon strokes 
and curses of Balaam. They were pet- 
ted and coaxed, whipped and pushed, 
and kicked, and they received all other 
sorts of persuasive arguments to con- 
vince them of the necessity of swim- 
ming over, but to no purpose. Then it 
was concluded to ferry them over. The 
eldest jackass was brought in front of the 
tule boat. Captain Jewett took charge 
of his head, which had a halter on for a 
handle. Jenkins and myself passed a 
rope round his hind-quarters, so as to 
raise that part upward and onward, while 
the Judge took hold of his tail, in order 
to swing the brute round in any desira- 
ble direction. Now John did not weigh 
over two hundred pounds, yet it was not 
without extraordinary exertion that we 
succeeded in lifting him upon the boat. 
At last, however, he stood, like a con- 
densed Colossus, on the centre of the 
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raft, with his head covered by canvas, 
while the Captain’s arms firmly, yet af- 
fectionately, encircled his neck. “ Let 
go the hawser,” and the noble barge, 
with its precious freight, slowly floated 
across the tranquil water; as it struck 
the opposite shore, the canvas was tak- 
en from John’s head, that he might re- 
alize the fact over which we were exult- 
ing, that men can always conquer asses. 
But John did not think so; for, giving 
a short bray of defiance, and turning 
suddenly round, he made a plunge, car- 
rying the rope among his legs, and en- 
tirely disappearing beneath the water. 
For a few seconds nothing was visible 
but the rippled surface, then there slow- 
ly loomed up above the circling waves 
two long, rotating ears, which preceded, 
for some moments, the appearance of the 
head. An audible snort, and a stream of 
water, which caused one of our nautical 
friends to cry out, “There she blows!” 
indicated the vitality of the brute; and 
anon he struck out for his original start- 
ing-point, towing the barge and the dis- 
consolate Captain, who vainly endeav- 
ored to port helm and make landing on 
the receding shore. In a few minutes 
John stgod erect on the identical spot 
where he was lifted on the raft; and he 
gave his tail a knowing shake, which 
bore marvelous concord with the expres- 
sion of his countenance, which seemed 
to tell us that men and asses were tol- 
erably even balanced institutions ! 
Leaving John to recuperate, we di- 
rected attention to Yorick, and conclud- 
ed to pack him, like a dressed hog, with 
hoofs directed toward the celestial re- 
gions. So he was carried on the raft, 
laid on his back under strong protesta- 
tions, while his legs were secured to- 
gether by coils of the rope, so that they 
could be easily freed in case he should 
get overboard. In this position, one 
person took charge of each pair of legs, 
one had a strong grip on his snout and 
one ear, while the fourth held on to his 
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tail. Thus we imagined that brute force 
had been entirely overcome. We push- 
ed off, and slowly and quietly got more 
than half-way over. But Yorick seemed 
to comprehend our exultant looks, and 
began to squirm and twist. By virtue 
of some little irregularity in the surface 
of our deck, he succeeded in getting his 
head over the edge of the boat, and the 
legs of one of his guardians into the wa- 
ter. “Long time in even scales the bat- 
tle hung.” The brute made another 
spasmodic struggle, which brought his 
centre of gravity so near the edge of the 
boat that it became evident he must go 
overboard. He who held on to the 
head, not being ambitious to accompany 
the ass on such an uncertain journey, 
quietly loosed his hold and stepped back 
as Yorick turned a sommersault and dis- 
appeared. Fortunately, his head came 
up in the right direction ; and forgetting 
his asinine disposition in the excitement 
of the moment, he made for the right 
shore and reached it in safety. Like 
proceedings were next instituted against 
John, which were successful in bringing 
him within our new lines. 

We are now on the southern border 
of Buena Vista Lake —an oval body of 
fresh water, seven by five miles in diam- 
eter, the longer axis bearing to the south- 
east. Kern Lake is five miles from it, 
in the same direction—the two being 
united byaslough. Tulare receives the 
surplus water of both through the chan- 
nel already noted. To the east are two 
rivers: the Upper and the Lower Kern, 
or Rio Bravo. The former rises below 
the thirty-fifth parallel, among mount- 
ains formed by the union of the Sierras 
and the Coast Range, it traverses a 
course of fifty miles north by west, 
crosses midway the slough between Bu- 
ena Vista and Kern lakes, and finally 
enters the Lower Kern as it turns west- 
erly and northerly to join Tulare Slough, 
fifteen miles from the lake. The island 
thus formed contains nearly three hun- 
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dred square miles, all of which is so 
nearly on a level with the rivers that the 
greater portion of it is submerged when 
any unusual rise of water occurs. Con- 
siderable progress has been made in the 
reclamation of this land, and ranches 
that are under cultivation are irrigated 
by means of shallow ditches which com- 
municate with the river. The soil be- 
ing in great measure a fine alluvium, is 
marvelously productive, and adapted to 
an extensive variety of agricultural prod- 
ucts and semi-tropical fruits. We stop- 
ped at a ranch, the proprietor of which 
told us that he gathered eighty bushels 
of corn to the acre, without any cultiva- 
tion after it was first planted. A com- 
pany employing Chinese laborers is now 
engaged in the experimental cultivation 
of cotton. From the great facility af- 


forded of flooding large tracts of land, 
there is no doubt that rice can be suc- 
cessfully added to the staple crops. 
Along the sloughs is a belt of ¢ales 
(scirpus lacustris), which affords refuge 


and breeding localities for immense num- 
bers of aquatic birds. The plant here 
attains a growth from eight to sixteen 
feet high, some of them having a diam- 
eter of three and a half inches near the 
root. The soil on which they flourish 
is so nearly on a level with the rivers 
and lakes as to be saturated with water, 
even during the driest portion of the 
year. It is so soft that the weight of an 
ordinary-sized man will displace it at the 
rate of about four inches per second in 
the absence of any counteracting force: 
such, at least, was the satisfactory re- 
sult of eight seconds of personal experi- 
ment which my companions abruptly 
terminated by drawing out my pedal ex- 
tremities on a more reliable foundation. 
Imbedded in the mud, along the sides 
and bottom of the slough, are incredible 
numbers of azadonta, and on the east 
bank, over a width of three hundred 
yards, the ground, in places, is literally 
covered with the washed fragments of 
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other bivalves. All of my specimens, 
including plants, were unfortunately lost 
on the return-trip: as the meek-eyed 
mule, after being duly packed, took ad- 
vantage of a chance to stampede, during 
which frolic the contents of the saddle- 
bags were as completely reduced as 
though they had been passed through a 
Freiberg mill. This low belt is bound- 
ed by an abrupt embankment of three 
feet, which indicates the rise of water to 
be about five feet. Colonel Von Schmidt, 
who made a Government survey on the 
north and east side of Lake Tulare, is 
of the opinion that the extreme variation 
in the height of the water of the lake is 
from ten to twelve feet. After attaining 
this rise, it flows down the slough of 
King River, thus making continuity with 
the San Joaquin. Various efforts have 
been made, without success, to obtain 
legislative appropriation to make a per- 
manent and navigable channel along this 
line: the latest utilitarian project is to 
furnish San Francisco with the surplus 
water of the lake. No better authority 
than the gentleman above named need 
be cited for the statement that this wa- 
ter is so alkaline during summer as to 
be very unpleasant to the taste, and that 
during the time his party camped in its 
vicinity, their animals, after drinking in 
the evening, could not rise to their feet 
in the morning without assistance. 

Of the multitude of birds which fre- 
quent these waters, no satisfactory ac- 
count can here be given. Pelicans, geese 
and ducks mingle their notes in singular 
jargon ; while gulls, plovers and snipe 
abound in unlimited numbers. One 
evening, at sunset, I came suddenly 
on a large encampment of sand-hill 
cranes, which must have numbered 
nearly one thousand. With the excep- 
tion of their flesh being dark, they have 
as tender and finely flavored meat as 
turkeys. In the neighborhood of these 
aquatic birds we observe some hawks 
making their stated gyrations, while a 
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black- headed eagle sails majestically 
above, watching for his prey. The vult- 
ure is also there, and, scouting for that 
which nobler birds reject, he settles on 
the carcass of some unlucky steer whose 
life yielded to the pressure of the drought. 
After gorging himself with the luxurious 
repast, he again lazily wheels aloft to 
take that exercise and airing which some 
people consider so necessary after a 
hearty meal. 

Receding from this locality, we enter 
a growth of low sage-brush, which occu- 
pies the plain for miles in extent. Now 
and then a lizard, alarmed at our intru- 
sion on his solitude, crosses the trail. 
All animated creation seems to be in 
sympathy with the seared expression of 
Nature. Here and there is a straggling 
magpie, a disconsolate starling, or a pen- 
sive lark, which has not sufficient buoy- 
ancy of heart to disturb the arid repose 
of the air by his musical notes. 

For fifteen miles nothing but the level 
plain is seen, as we travel in a halo of 
dusky atmosphere, whose leaden hue 
masks the limits of earth as it mingles 
with expanse of sky. A line of gyca- 
more-trees presently indicates the bor- 
der of the upper Kern River, on either 
side of which is a dense undergrowth of 
swamp- willows, which, forming a belt 
from one to three miles wide, is bounded 
by a low bluff, which introduces us on 
permanently higher ground, devoid of 
vegetation. 

After crossing the narrow belt of low 
land to the east of Kern River, we enter 
the foot-hills of the Sierras, whose broad 
flanks are still twelve miles distant. 
These hills are complete counterparts 
of those on the western side of the val- 
ley: in fact, a connection may be dis- 
tinctly traced in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, crossing the great slough about 
fifteen miles south of Lake Tulare. As 
we proceed easterly, they become more 
elevated, presenting, with few excep- 
tions, a nearly uniform height, and. in 
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places, expanding into extensive plains. 
Ultimately, they terminate by butting 
against the base of the Sierras, and 
overlying their granite bowlders, which 
have been detached from their precip- 
itous sides. The barrenness of these 
hills is occasionally interrupted by a 
low species of cactus, with carmine-col- 
ored flowers. Along the course of the 
river the florais more extensive. Though 
there is no reason to expect much dis- 
play in the latter part of February, a 
beautiful variety of calestegia was adding 
grace to the leafy shrubs, and a magnifi- 
cent s¢tramonium adorned the little coves 
which absorbed moisture from the run- 
ning water. 

No means were at my disposal for 
determining the accurate elevation of 
these hills and that of the surrounding 
country. Mr. Blake’s estimate, by bar- 
ometrical measure, makes Kern Lake 
398 feet above tide-water, and the valley 
at the base of the mountains from 1,500 
to 2,000 feet. This would give a uni- 
form descent of water from the lakes to 
the mouth of the San Joaquin of about 
twenty-two inches per mile: an amount 
insufficient to establish a regular cur- 
rent. From the same authority, it may 
be stated that the soil, in places, on the 
east side of the plains, is composed al- 
most entirely of clay, and derived from 
river-courses. It is essentially the same 
as the adobe mud, which covers such 
extensive areas in different parts of the 
State. In summer it is very hard, and, 
in course of drying, the ground becomes 
so cracked as to exhibit reticulated fis- 
sures from one to three inches wide, and 
marking the surface, in many places, in 
irregular, hexagonal forms. The first 
heavy rain of winter closes these crev- 
ices, and leaves the soil in good condi- 
tion for cultivation. It is almost incred- 
ibly productive, yielding, in favorable 
seasons, from fifty to eighty bushels of 
wheat or of barley to the acre. Some 
years ago I passed along a by-road in 
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Alameda County, through one of these 
adobe fields, which had been sown with 
oats. The crop was in blossom; and, 
riding on horseback, the top of the grain 
had an average height somewhat exceed- 
ing the level of my eyesight. One stipe, 
which I pulled out by the roots, meas- 
ured eight feet and a-half high. Almost 
every season such specimens are ex- 
hibited at our agricultural fairs. This 
enormous growth forms exceptional ca- 
ses: the average height of grain crops 
varying from two to six feet, and being 
dependent on season and locality. In 
product, there is probably a greater dif- 
ference than in any other agricultural 
section on the continent. A large pro- 
portion of the cultivated land is of that 
loose, gravelly texture, which, without a 
subsoil to hold water in reserve, offers 
favorable conditions for rapid evapora- 
tion and drainage. Consequently, to in- 
sure a good crop, the grain requires to 
be sown early, so as to have full advan- 
tage of the rainy season. Should the 
winter and spring rains be less than an 
average -— which is from twenty-one to 
twenty-five inches of water—short crops 
must necessarily follow. The report of 
the Assessor of San Joaquin County 
shows that in 1864—which was a year 
of general drought—the average yield 
of wheat and of barley was two bushels 
per acre; while in 1865, it was twenty- 
one and a-half bushels of wheat, and 
twenty-seven of barley. The average 
of wheat will sometimes reach thirty 
bushels peracre. The adode soil, on be- 
ing saturated with rain, possesses at once 
exceedingly adhesive, and very slight 
cohesive properties. I must apologize 
for referring so frequently to my friend, 
the aforementioned Professor; but it 
is sometimes more agreeable to quote, 
than to expose one’s own experience. 
He informs us that, while crossing one 
of those treacherous deposits of alluvi- 
um, his horse sank to the shoulders. 
Had he stated that the animal there 
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spent the remainder of his days, it would 
not have been an unprecedented occur- 
rence. The winter of 1852-3 was re- 
markable for its heavy rains. The 
roads across the plain, from Stockton to 
Knight’s Ferry, are the routes of travel 
along which provisions are freighted to 
the southern mines. This is done in 
immense wagons, having a capacity of 
five or seven tons —smaller ones being 
substituted for winter use. From six to 
eight spans of horses, mules, or oxen, 
constitute their motive power. As pro- 
visions were scarce in the mines, freight 
rose to forty or fifty cents a pound: thus 
offering strong inducements to merchants 
to forward supplies. The roads were 
comparatively new, and for twelve or 
fourteen miles from Stockton so broken 
up, that many teams became inextrica- 
bly involved in a sea of mud, so that, in 
several cases, the poor animals had to be 
killed on the spot, as a cruel alternative 
This adobe soil is 


to a lingering death. 
found in parts of the State outside of the 


great central valley. In the county of 
Santa Cruz it is largely diffused, and 
there is a rancho, adjoining a creek, both 
of which bear the same name, which 
was given by the natives with reference 
to the physical character of the alluvium 
—Salsapeutos: which means, get out if 
you can. 

After traveling five days through an 
almost uninhabitable region, and being 
subjected to a daily temperature of at 
least 90° F., it was pleasant to receive a 
warm-hearted welcome from Mr. Jewett, 
the venerable father of one of our com- 
panions, as we approached his cabin, on 
the banks of the lower Kern. Here, we 
were almost in contact with the Sierras : 
all that intervened being an extensive 
plain, about thirty feet above our level, 
and two miles across. Eastward, from 
the borders of the Rio Bravo, or Kern 
River, two systems of plains prevail: an 
upper and a lower one. They are of 
variable extent, having a difference in 
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elevation of from thirty to sixty feet, 
with precipitous sides, except on their 
eastern acclivities, where a more gentle 
slope is produced by the sand - drifts of 
summer. Both are entirely destitute of 
vegetation, and are composed of gravel, 
the lower level having a large proportion 
of sand intermixed with its pebbles. 

The river here debouches from the 
Sierras, through an immense gap, or 
rent, nearly at right angles to the trend 
of the mountain, the extreme elevation 
of which is not less than three thousand 
feet. The sides of the chasm present 
rough, dark, and barren faces, at an 
angle of nearly sixty degrees ; and the 
broken fall of the water, with its snowy 
spray and deafening roar, presents a 
scene of wild, desolate, and terrific gran- 
deur, which bas but few counterparts in 
the scenery of the Pacific. On reach- 
ing the base, it cuts through the foot-hills 
about sixty feet in depth, and takes two 
or three abrupt turns to effect a passage 
to the plains. The bed of the river is 
about two hundred feet wide, and is 
strewed with granite bowlders from eight 
feet in diameter to that of a four- pound 
cannon-ball. In places, where counter- 
currents have deposited sand and soil, 
willow and sycamore-trees have made 
successful efforts to attain a moderate 
growth. Occasionally may be seen one 
of the latter kind, two feet in diameter, 
laid up high and dry, showing that the 
sylvan world maintains itself by a very 
precarious tenure, at times when storms 
and floods give rapid increase to the vol- 
ume of descending water. 

I have now conducted the reader round 
two-thirds of this immense valley, which 
is inclosed between the Coast Range and 
the Sierra Mountains. From the mouth 
of the San Joaquin to the south-eastern 
extremity, it will be observed that ste- 
rility is its prominent characteristic, save 
in those portions contiguous to the river- 
courses. The cause of this is to be seen 
in the physical character and depth of 
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the coarse débris which covers the sur- 
face. Unlike some of the valleys beyond 
the eastern slope of the mountains, the 
ground is not impregnated with salts of 
potash and soda, though sulphur and 
chalybeate springs are quite common 
along its entire extent. The waters of 
its rivers and lakes are pure, with few 
exceptions, except during the rainy sea- 
son. From what has been said it may 
be inferred, that while the valley has re- 
ceived large deposits of drift from the 
mountains on either side, subterranean 
action has also aided in its reclamation 
from the dominion of ocean. For the 
same species of shell are fossilized in 
sandstone of some of the foot-hills of 
Mount Diablo as are now living in the 
shoals of San Francisco Bay. The 
bones of the whale, the teeth of several 
species of shark, oysters, pectens, and 
other shells, are scattered over some of 
the Coast Range hill-tops from five hun- 
dred to three thousand feet high, along 
the entire length of the valley, and from 
forty to seventy miles from the ocean. 
Butting against the Sierras themselves, 
where Kern River debouches from the 
mountains, is a horizontal stratum, twelve 
feet in thickness, composed of huge oys- 
ters, Jinn@z, and a multitude of smaller 
genera, reposing on the same soft sand- 
stone which may be traced for hundreds 
of miles along the gulches of the Coast 
Range. It here lies beneath a stratum 
of large granite bowlders, which, in its 
turn, has been covered by ocean drift: 
as is shown by the number and variety 
of sharks’ teeth which are scattered over 
the surface; the whole forming a per- 
pendicular embankment of about forty 
feet above the level of the river, and 
from 700 to 800 feet above tide-water. 
We are justified in the opinion that 
this disturbing process is now operat- 
ing with great power, yet probably with 
results decreasing in magnitude in pro- 
portion as the elevation of the surface 
increases. Every severe earthquake 
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must necessarily occasion some differ- 
ence in the surface level over which it 
extends, although that change, in most 
cases, may not be appreciable. Of the 
hundreds of shocks recorded within the 
last twenty years, but few have been of 
a severe and startling character. Dur- 
ing the last five years they have been 
more numerous and more violent. In 
1861 I passed through Amador Valley, 
which is east of the second Coast Range, 
and about forty miles south-east of San 
Francisco, a few days after the shock of 
the 5th of July. There was a crack in 
the ground from two to four inches wide, 
which was traced for miles, and from 
which water flowed in several places. 
In 1864 I crossed the Coast Range 180 
miles south-east of San Francisco, and 
observed the gap produced by the shock 
of 1854, which had been traced in a 
straight line, for two hundred miles 
south-easterly, toward the Colorado. In 
places, one side of the crevice was two 
feet higher than the opposite wall, and 


the long, straight gulch, from one to 
three feet deep, and nearly as wide, 
could be seen for several miles, parallel 


to our course. After the unusually se- 
vere shock of October 7, 1865, which 
produced an eruption of smoke from 
Mount Hood, and which was felt to the 
southern extremity of this State, for 
one thousand miles or more, in linear 
measurement, many of the streams sud- 
denly rose, and had a permanent in- 
crease in their volume of water. A like 
phenomenon followed the memorable 
event of October 21st, 1868, which may 
be said to have continued for six days, 


‘as over fifty severe shocks were noted 


within that time. Though we can not 
say that elevation of surface is produced 
in every instance, there are reasons for 
believing that the general results are 
cumulative and permanent, and that the 
greater portion of our coast continues 
to be subject to upheaval from subter- 
ranean causes. 
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AN ANSWER. 


The wind was very sad among the branches, 
The moon had hid its light ; 

I threw my window open to the darkness, 
And looked out on the night, 


And thought of all the dear old times together— 
Days sweet for her sweet sake— 

And all I lost in losing her, till, thinking, 
My heart seemed like to break. 


And O, I said, if I might have some token— 
She zs, and yet is mine— 

Though but a wind-tossed leaf, my soul would take it, 
And bless it, for the sign. 


And lo! a little wind sighed through the branches, 
The moon shone on the land, 

And cool and moist with the night-dew, a leaflet 
Fluttered against my hand! 
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ID any of you ever chance to 

know him? He did something 
which he called working, at Mokelumne 
Hill, in the fall of 1849. He was at 
that time a genial young fellow of twen- 
ty-two, lively, good-natured, and gener- 
ous-hearted. Every one liked him and 
laughed at him, for he had certain pecul- 
iarities which could not fail to draw a 
smile; and perhaps we took advantage 
of his pleasant disposition, and made 
rather more fun of him than we might 
have, had he been a big, surly brute, 
with a long, tangled, red beard, and a re- 
volver in his belt. Potts carried a re- 
volver, to be sure, but it was well known 
that he wore it for fashion’s sake, and 
had never fired it in his life. Once, 
being waked up by a coyote looking into 


his tent, he pulled out the implement 
and—threw it, butt foremost, at the ani- 
mal. The coyote retired unharmed, and 
the revolver exploding as it touched the 
ground, came near shooting Potts him- 
self. 

We called him the Troubadour, be- 
cause he was of a poetic disposition, 
was fond of warbling old songs about 
Chloé and Stephen, and at night played 
upon a guitar. How he had managed 
to get the thing safely to California, and 
up to the mines on the back of a mule, 
was a mystery, occasionally giving rise 
to much disputation around camp-fires. 
Certain it is, however, that the instru- 
ment was not only in good order, but 
was a capital affair of the kind— inlaid 
with colored woods in arabesque pat- 
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tern—a bunch of violets carved in the 
centre —not a speck of polish dimmed: 
altogether as neat a guitar as you would 
find in any shop-window in Madrid. It 
was a sight to see him at evening, when 
the labors of the day were over, sitting 
near his tent-door, and strumming away 
at some old madrigal, until a little crowd 
would collect before him, and at last he 
would quite put out, so to speak, the 
neighboring fiddle of old Jumbo, the 
runaway cook of the Zarolinta. 

Of course, being a Troubadour and 
fond-of love-songs, Potts was simple- 
hearted and imaginative, and full of all 
sorts of queer, out-of-the-way theories 
and impulses ; and, of course, he was 
all the while getting into scrapes. By 
this I do not mean serious, rioting 
scrapes, such as abounded ‘among the 
miners, wherein drinking and fighting 
were mixed up in very nearly equal pro- 
portions; but calm, quiet, sentimental 
troubles, in which love-dreams were 
the basis upon which were built up 
the most wonderful castles in the air. 
These dreams seldom led to any de- 
cided action, but rather threw him into 
a melancholy, quiescent state, so that he 
would abandon work an hour or two 
earlier, and warble forth his most old- 
fashioned and impassioned ditties, and 
occasionally take to making a little poet- 
ry himself. Nor were the objects of his 
passion generally aware of the notice 
they had attracted, for Potts was partic- 
ularly unobtrusive, and confined his ad- 
miration to the most furtive side -glan- 
ces, and his conversation to whisperings 
with his own soul. It may be won- 
dered, too, how he could find food for 
admiration in those wilds; but there are 
few portions of the world in which an 
ardent dreamer can not gain scope for 
his fancies, and at that time, even in the 
Mokelumne District, a few women be- 
gan to penetrate. There was the Doc- 
tor’s wife, for instance, che--rfully doing 
her own washing, at the fourth hut to 
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the right—rather a pleasant little body, 
fine-featured, contented, and energetic ; 
and while she washed away, all uncon- 
scious of the interest she had inspired, 
Potts would sit in the concealment of 
his canvas door-flaps, and watch her 
every motion, and wish that he had met 
her before the Doctor had, and wonder 
whether she could be induced to marry 
him if any one else were to kill the 
Doctor and make her a widow. There 
was one morning when a train of rough 
horsemen rode through to some other 
mine, and with them was a young girl, 
with large, dark eyes and good teeth. 
She chanced to look at Potts, as they 
passed, and, perhaps at something in 
his appearance, smiled. The smile 
went at once to kis heart, and for 
days thereafter he dreamed about her. 
Whether those were her own relations, 
and she was going with them willingly ; 
or whether they were freebooters and 
kidnappers, and she was a captive—and 
if the latter, whether he could not form 
a party to rescue her. Whether she 
might not now be thinking of him, and 
wondering why he did not appear to 
claim her. Whether Heaven had not 
destined that at some future day they 
would meet, and recognize each other 
at once. And whether Heaven would 
not prepare the way for that meeting 
by letting him dig out a fortune from a 
single pocket; at the same time keep- 
ing the young girl’s father—supposing 
she had a father, and he was traveling 
with her, and the captive theory must 
be abandoned —under the influence of 
ill-luck, so that he should remain poor, 


‘and thereby more cordially welcome the 


proffered alliance of the wealthy young 
stranger. The party of horsemen had 
merely passed through Mokelumne Bar, 
not even stopping to eat or drink ; nor 
had left their names, or told whether 
they were going one mile or a thou- 
sand; and, in fact, nothing was ever 
heard of them again. But out of that 
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trifling incident, and the pleasant smile, 
Potts wove quite a little romance, which 
lasted him for several days. 

These paroxysms of fancy usually dis- 
appeared as suddenly as they arose. It 
seemed as though he had then shak- 
en off some fever that oppressed him, 
or that, without any warning, a dark 
cloud had rolled away from his mind. 
He would retire for the night, love- 
lorn, desponding, suicidal in aspect and 
thought; he would awaken in the morn- 
ing, bright, cheerful and happy: and 
our first intimation of his recovery would 
be the tinkle of his guitar, sounding 
forth a madrigal or waltz—the herald of 
his restoration to sanity. More than 
all this, in his abundant good-nature, he 
would be ready to bear any amount of 
inoffensively meant laughter, freely con- 
fessing his late folly, and apparently 
enjoying it as much as any of the con- 
fidants or spectators. Sometimes he 
would even make merry about it with 
the objects of his late adoration, were 
he put in the way of it; and, in partic- 
ular, I remember that he had a pleasant 
time of it with the Doctor’s pretty wife, 
who after awhile had amusedly become 
aware of his passion, and with the Doc- 
tor himself, who was a frank, warm- 
hearted man of the world, and bore no 
malice. 

But there was one adventure about 
which the Troubadour would not laugh. 
The memory of it seemed to touch some 
unresponsive and different chord in his 
nature—lI can scarcely tell how—and 
he never heard it alluded to without a 
blush and something very much like 
anger. I was wrong in having told of 
it at all, for, without my indiscretion, 
the matter could not well have got out 
at all; but I had not mentioned it ex- 
cept in the usual jesting way, supposing 
that he would not mind, and, of course, 
when the story had once begun to cir- 
culate and be enjoyed, the mischief was 
done, and it could not be withdrawn. 
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Potts never could bear any allusion 
to it, and I believe that its currency 
throughout the neighborhood, and the 
many witticisms it originated at his ex- 
pense, were among the reasons why he 
left the Mokelumne mines and went up 
the Yuba. 

The affair happened in Chagres, on 
our way to California. We were making 
the journey together, for Potts had been 
put under my care by his uncle—and a 
very great responsibility it turned out 
for me. We had run down the coast in 
the Empire City, which, after rolling 
through the Caribbean Sea as no other 
steamer ever could roll, had at last an- 
chored safely a few miles off the Isth- 
mus coast, about where Aspinwall now 
stands. Thence the little Orus had 
taken us to-Chagres, and discharged us 
at the mouth of the river—an exhilarant 
and enthusiastic lot of gold-diggers, in- 
deed, and pretty generally destined to 
have the high expectations taken out of 
us in a very few short months. 

We had landed early in the forenoon. 
Our first task, of course, was to deposit 
our baggage in the only hotel —a rough 
structure; our next, to engage passage 
up the river in the native dug-outs. 
This was soon effected —parties of six 
or eight clubbing for boats according to 
the size of them; but for some reason 
which I could not comprehend, it was 
impossible to prevail upon the boatmen 
to start before the next morning. This 
gave us the whole day to wander about; 
and first picking out a soft spot on the 
floor of the hotel for our resting- place 
during the coming night, for it was im- 
possible that the hotel should furnish 
beds for a tithe of us, Potts and myself 
sallied forth to inspect the town. 

The place was nothing to see, of 
course, to one coming from the other 
direction, with all the tropical glories 
of Acapulco and Panama fresh in his 
memory. But for us, newly emptied 
out of the civilization of the Atlantic 
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States, there was much of interest and 
amusement to be found. The low, 
swampy shore, with the long line of 
breakers dashing up against it; the 
rapid river, overhung with vine-clad 
trees ; the native huts, more picturesque 
at a distance than when close at hand; 
the naked Indians spearing fish; the 
clumps of palms studding the landscape; 
the venders of paroquets and monkeys— 
all these were exquisite novelties to us, 
and for a time kept our attention well 
excited. Not greatly inferior to other 
objects of interest, moreover, were our 
own countrymen ; for that very morning 
the boats had come down the river la- 
den with homeward-bound passengers 
from the Pacific shore. These gen- 


erally presented a marked contrast to 
ourselves — eschewing broadcloth, de- 
lighting in rough pea-jackets, Mexican 
ponchos, and wide-awakes; cultivating 
long, tangled beards, and walking about 
with a free, steady, self-possessed step, 


like men who had had experiences. 
They seemed to survey us with calm 
superiority, and favored us with some 
pretty startling stories about what was 
before us; and we looked upon them 
with envy, believing all the good they 
told and disbelieving the evil, and readi- 
ly convincing ourselves that there was 
not one of them who had not his bag 
well stored with nuggets, and that prob- 
ably those who spoke most discourag- 
ingly had the most money, and simply 
told their bitter tales for precaution 
against robbery. 

Toward afternoon we took a canoe, 
and crossed to the other side of the river. 
Here was the largest portion of the 
native village, a thick cluster of huts 
lining the bank. A picturesque group, 
indeed, as seen with a palm or two in- 
terspersed, and the dark forest rising 
behind; but not so inviting when we 
came near and saw the inhabitants sun- 
ning themselves in front: here a woman 
lying half dead with some leprous com- 
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plaint, there a man making the utmost 
possible display of his hideous elephan- 
tiasis, in hopes of extorting charity; 
yonder a knot of children, already inert 
and emaciated with their approaching 
doom of disease. There seemed none 
among theni, in fact, who were not en- 
veloped in the folds of some form of 
abject misery, and we were glad to turn 
away as speedily as possible. It wasa 
relief, indeed, to climb up to the old 
fort upon the bluff. There we saw no 
one, and could sit among the crumbling 
stones and to our hearts’ content muse 
upon the scenes it must have witnessed, 
and speculate why and when it was 
built, and how, in fact, in such a debili- 
tating climate, it had ever happened to 
be built at all. 

There we sat, pleasantly talking over 
our future plans, until the afternoon 
drew on apace. Then we descended. 
Our intention was to have returned at 
once to the hotel; but as we struck the 
path we found that it divided into two, 
one of which stretched away inland. 
By this time the air had become cooler, 
and the prospect before us was inviting. 
The path led in among what seemed al- 
most like a cultivated park, the dense 
forest giving place to an open sward, 
dotted with clumps of palms, interlaced 
with flowering vines; and under the ex- 
hilarating temptation of novelty, we fol- 
lowed the winding of the path for near- 
ly half a mile. Then, appearing to come 
to nothing different from that we had 
seen before, we were about to return, 
when suddenly, as we skirted the last 
clump of trees, we were startled with 
the unexpected display of a little Arca- 
dia. An open patch of flowery sward 
at the side of a more beautiful cluster 
of palms than any we had seen before: 
at one side a pleasant little stream, 
merrily coursing along to the Chagres ; 
through a broad break at one side, a 
view of the blue sea, with the old Zm- 
pire City riding at her not very distant 
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anchorage. So much for the natural 
features of the place. Human art also 
had done something to make or mar it, 
as the reader may decide, for at the side 
of the stream, and just under the over- 
reaching cover of the palms, stood a lit- 
tle native cabin. 

Of course it was a poor affair as to 
comfort, but, after all, somewhat better 
than the usual run of the native huts. 
Like them, it was composed of four 
posts covered with a roof of thatch, but, 
unlike most of them, it had a second 
floor of split bamboo, with an ascent by 
means of a notched post. Upon the 
ground-floor sat a bent and wrinkled 
woman, who might have been of any 
age from forty to seventy, boiling some 
coffee in an iron pot, with two or three 
cocoa-nut shells alongside waiting to 
be filled; and clinging tightly to her 
scanty dress was a naked child of about 
three years. At our approach the old 
woman looked up in some surprise, nod- 
ding, however, a sort of welcome, and 
the child, tumbling to the ground in af- 
fright, rolled away and hid himself be- 
hind a banana bush. We returned a 
recognition of the old woman’s greet- 
ing, and would have faced about and re- 
treated. But at that moment the fumes 
of the coffee pleasantly reached our pal- 
ates as.she stirred up the pot, and I 
made up my mind to have some of it, 
despite the rough and slovenly style of 
cookery. 

““‘ Buenos dias,” 1 said, in conciliatory 
tones, airing my sole Spanish phrase. 

Probably the old woman did not un- 
derstand me, for doubtless the Spanish 
of the Isthmus is very far from being 
true Castilian, and is freely mingled 
with all sorts of corruptions and native 
patois, but she smiled her satisfaction 
at being addressed in such a friendly 
manner. Her smile was not enlivening, 
for she exhibited a sad deficiency of 
teeth, none remaining except two great 
eye-teeth, stout and solid, and project- 
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ing up like polished light-houses on the 
borders of a cavernous Red Sea; but for 
all that her intentions seemed hospita- 
ble. Upon that I pointed to the coffee- 
pot and showed her a silver rea’. She 
understood the gesture, smiled renewed 
approbation, hurriedly filled two of the 
cocoa-nut cups, and we sat down upon 
a piece of bull’s-hide and began to in- 
dulge. 

Suddenly a new personage appeared 
upon the scene—a young girl of some 
sixteen years. Where she had come 
from I could not tell, so silently had 
she arrived and taken her place at our 
side. She may have emerged from the 
nearest thicket, or else descended from 
the upper story of the hut, the notched 
ascent to which was behind us. But 
almost. at the very instant of her ap- 
pearance I ceased speculating upon the 
manner of her advent, so dazzled and 
amazed was I with her romantic, rustic 
beauty. Even afterward, with my well- 
founded prejudices strong upon me, I 
could not but continue to admire her 
captivating grace. She was dark -skin- 
ned, of course, being made up of the 
usual diverse bloods of the Isthmus— 
Spanish, Indian, and Negro—mingled in 
such manner and through so many gen- 
erations that the true proportion of each 
could not be ascertained with any ap- 
proach to correctness. But in her case 
there seemed very little that was sug- 
gestive of the actual Negro. There was 
rather a predominance of the pleasanter 
and more refined tint of the Spanish 
settler or native Indian; and, in that 
climate, it was not to be expected that a 
dark skin should excite the same aver- 
sion with which at home we generally re- 
gard it. It seemed rather suitable than 
otherwise. Pure white would be so 
glaring as to suggest an unhealthy state 
of body; and I have seen Havana girls, 
even of genuine Castilian descent, who 
were much darker than this native of 
the Isthmus. So much for complexion: 
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and that matter being satisfactorily set- 
tled, there was really nothing else to 
which exception could be taken. A 
finely developed figure, none the less 
attractive because clad in a single white 
garment, that allowed the neck, and 
arms, and bare feet to appear; a pleas- 
antsmile ; unexceptionable pearls, which 
it would be almost libelous to speak 
about as teeth; bright, swimming eyes, 
and hair falling down in thick, natural 
curls — these traits only partially fill out 
the picture. The mere description of 
them, indeed, can not complete it. No 
words can depict the native grace with 
which she stood or moved before us. 
What might not civilization do for such 
natural charms? was my first reflection. 
Why should they thus be wasted upon 
this lonely, fetid, plague-stricken corner 
of the world? Though, after all, would 
not civilization be as apt to mar the pict- 
ure with incongruities as assist it? I 
could hardly tell, indeed. There were 
so many adornments which might im- 
prove her, and yet so many which would 
spoil her, with their artificial restraints. 
Never for a moment did it occur to me, 
indeed, that any thing of real refine- 
ment could be made out of the young 
girl. But with more elaborate and pict- 
uresque costume, and a gold cord to 
fasten up the thick cluster of curls, how 
wonderfully would she adorn the stage 
in ballet, or draw young votaries in 
crowds to the counter of a cigar-store ! 

Fresh wonders were to follow; for 
after a moment, in obedience tothe old 
woman’s nod, the girl took out of a cor- 
ner a small guitar and sat down before 
us. Howonearth had that guitar found 
its way into that remote wilderness, to 
be sure! Though, after all, it was per- 
chaps not more wonderful than our occa- 
sional discovery of a piano in some 
Western cabin. A guitar seems to be 
the national instrument of Spain, the 
passion of Spanish blood, be it pure or 
mixed. This instrument may have been 
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recently purchased by hard labor, or it 
may have descended as an heir-loom 
from past family grandeur. It was suf- 
ficient that it now existed, and that the 
girl sat down and strummed upon it, 
and in no unpleasant tone sang what 
might have been one of the songs of Old 
Spain. The whole scene combined to 
enrapture me with its romance. The 
vista of the distant sea, the neighbor- 
ing palms, the beauty of the performer, 
the wild chant which she sang with an 
absent air, almost like an improvisation 
—what could be wanting to complete 
the entrancement? As for Potts, he 
was beside himself with enthusiasm — 
spell-bound and maddened. 

“Let us go now,” I said to him, 
at length, perceiving the necessity of 
breaking away. “See! the sun is set- 
ting, and already the night-mist is rising 
from the river. It is not good for us to 
be out so late.” 

“Another song, only one more, and I 
am with you,” said Potts. 

I assented, and the girl sang again. 
Meanwhile the old woman brought out 
some fruit to take with our coffee, and 
so the moments passed, and we lingered 
on. But at last I felt that I must make 
the struggle to go, even if I coerced my 
companion. Already the sun had set, 
and the black mist of the river was ris- 
ing higher. It was positively danger- 
ous to be out longer in that atmosphere, 
and we had almost a mile to go on our 
return. 

“Come, Potts,” I said, rising, “I en- 
treat—I must command.” 

“Only one more song,” he murmured, 
“and then—” 

“Not another moment,” I retorted; 
and I took him by the arm to assist his 
getting up. He made no more resist- 
ance, but his feet feebly moved under 
him as he tried to arise. I noticed that 
he seemed faint. Probably he had be- 
come cramped with sitting so long upon 
that infernal bull’s-hide — so poor a sub- 
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stitute for a chair, I thought. But I saw 
that there was something strange and 
peculiar in the look he gave me—a plead- 
ing, half- wild expression, as of a man 
who tried to collect his faculties and 
could not. Then he partially arose, tot- 
tered a moment, and before I could put 
out my arm to support him, he reeled 
away, and sank to the ground. 

I knew at once what was the matter. 
It was the dreaded Isthmus fever—a 
malady not always as sudden in its at- 
tacks, or appearing without greater pre- 
disposition or imprudence, but yet not 
seldom acting with cruel promptness and 
unwavering celerity upon an organization 
as nervous and unsettled as that of my 
companion. I read his fate in the de- 


spairing glance of his eye and the fever- 
ish throb of his pulse, as surely as though 
a council of the first physicians in the 
land had given me the diagnosis; and 
my whole soul shuddered as I proceed- 


ed to lift him from the floor. Was that, 
indeed, the end? Alas! how could I 
hope for any favorable issue of it? But 
it would not do to waste time in idle 
speculation. The first thing to be at- 
tended to was to claim the assistance of 
those about me, and that was freely ac- 
corded. The old woman and the girl, 
with equal alacrity and spirit of sympa- 
thy, both sprang to the rescue, them- 
selves well knowing what was the mat- 
ter, and in a moment we had the patient 
supported between us. 

I pointed to the upper portion of the 
hut, and they nodded intelligence and 
approval. It was, in fact, the only thing 
to be done at first. There, at least, 
could be had relief from the natural 
dampness of the ground-floor; and, of 
course, we could not think of taking him 
at once back to the hotel. Partly drag- 
ging and partly lifting, we got him up 
the notched ladder into what might be 
called the upper-loft, and laid him upon 
a few hides and rags—the best sub- 
stitute for a bed that could be afforded. 
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So, for the moment, my intention was 
to seize the earliest opportunity of hur- 
rying back to the town, and summoning 
a physician, if one could there be found ; 
but for hours it became impossible for 
me to move away. Almost at once my 
companion became delirious, yet not so 
far forgetful but that he could take note 
of my presence, and make upon my at- 
tention constant demands which it would 
be dangerous for him, in his present ex- 
cited state, to have refused him or del- 
é@gated to another; and, consequently, 
during the whole night there was not an 
instant in which I could venture to ab- 
sent myself. How, indeed, could I in- 
sure for him proper treatment while I 
might be away? To be sure, the two 
women were unfailing in their efforts and 
sympathy; but could I be certain that 
if I left him they would not superstitious- 
ly practice some obeah rite, looking to- 
ward his recovery, indeed, but likely to 
frighten him to death before my return? 
In this fear I was wrong. They knew 
the case better than I did, and seemed 
to take hold of it sensibly, so that prob- 
ably an experienced physician, unused 
to these cases, might not have been as 
available for a cure. But it took me 
some time to acquire this confidence in 
them, so that hours elapsed before I 
could venture to leave the patient. At 
last, however, he fell into a troubled 
sleep; and then, seeing that the dawn 
was breaking, I softly committed him to 
the charge of the women, and stealing 
away, flew back to Chagres. 

The sun was just rising as I reached 
the place, and the whole river seemed 
alive. The little steamboat Ovrws, in- 
deed, no longer lay at her wharf, and 
was at that moment paddling out toward 
the Empire City, bearing away a crowd- 
ed freight of returning Californians with 
their several successes or disappoint- 
ments. But in place of it were a dozen 
or two canoes, each capable of holding 
eight or ten men, and rapidly filling with 
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their passengers for the Pacific side. 
The hour for departure had already ar- 
rived. In every quarter were groups of 
men, hurrying down with rifles, blankets, 
and bags, or sitting impatiently in the 
boats, and chiding the delay of others. 
Three or four boat-loads were simulta- 
neously swinging off with a cheer, as 
though starting for a picnic; and a little 
ways up, at the first bend of the river, a 
still earlier canoe was sweeping round 
out of sight. 

“Ts there a doctor here?” I inquired, 
running down to the gang of boats which 
had not yet started. No one answered 
for a moment; then a tall, thin man 
slowly lifted himself, and said: 

“What's up?” 

I told him what was the matter, and 
implored his immediate assistance. But 
he only shook his head. 

“Tt can’t be done, don’t you see?” he 
responded. “If I wait here, I shall not 


only lose my passage up the other side, 


but will have to stay two weeks longer 
in this forsaken place. By that time, 
likely enough, some other man will be 
ill, and want me to remain, and so on. 
Now, you know, I didn’t leave New York 
in order to settle down in Chagres, and 
yet that is what it would be coming to.” 

“But if you will only—” 

“Besides, if I stayed here I could 
probably do but little good. Of course 
the man will die—they most always do 
with these things—and I know hardly 
any thing about the treatment except 
from books —not enough, in fact, to be 
worth anything. Anyrelation of yours ?” 
he continued, getting out of the boat and 
coming ashore, so as to talk more close- 
ly and confidentially with me. 

“Merely a traveling friend.” 

“Ah! then I can speak-more plainly. 
Thought it might be your brother, or 
such like. Well, the man’s sure to die, 
I suppose. People do it all the time in 
comfortable beds, and, of course, he can 


not expect to get nursed well again in a 
Vor. V— 12. 
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Negro hut. And when you bury him, 
put him in high ground—where it is 
drier, you know —and place some stones 
over him to keep the wild animals away. 
For, you see, he may have friends at 
home who will want to send out for him.” 

“Rather hard advice, all that,” I said, 
somewhat displeased with the apparent 
coolness of it. 

“Hard, perhaps, but good for all that. 
At least I mean it for good. We doc- 
tors, sometimes, have to speak to the 
point, though it may seem a little rough. 
Well, not to take away from the poor 
fellow what small chance he has, sup- 
pose you try quinine. Give him these, 
also, with it.” 

Hereupon the doctor took a little pack- 
age of medicines out of his pocket, sort- 
ed out a few kinds, wrapped them up, 
and wrote out some directions for their 
application, together with such ideas 
about diet, ventilation, and covering as 
most readily occurred to him. It was a 
hurried business for all that, as the whole 
bevy of passengers in the boat were im- 
patiently waiting for him, all anxious to 
push off and be fairly started on their 
way. Itwas kindly done, too; for though 
at the moment I felt hurt that he did not 
remain and do more, my cooler réflection 
brought me right again. After all, in- 
deed, as he had said, it wa: not to be 
expected that he should lose his passage 
and condemn himself to :i fortnight’s 
residence in that horrible place for the 
sake of one stranger, to whom, in all 
probability, he could be of no more than 
an imaginary assistance. 

“ And take good care of yourself, too,” 
he said, “and the climate need not affect 
you.” 

With that he jumped into the boat; 
the native oarsmen pushed her out into 
the middle of the stream and began their 
alternate long and short pull up stream ; 
one parting cheer flew down to the more 
laggard byats behind, the bend of the 
river soon intervened, and I returned to 
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my patient. I found that he was still in 
his deep sleep, and breathing perhaps a 
little more freely than before; and was 
glad to notice, also, that his skin was 
more moist and ccol, and had a healthier 
glow. In fact, the fever seemed already 
somewhat broken, possibly not having 
been at the first of a very virulent char- 
acter, and I began to have hopes of my 
companion after all. 

It is a tedious affair to chronicle a 
sickness. Suffice it to say that, contra- 
ry to the prognostications of the docter, 
my patient began to get well. This was 
partially owing to some comforts which 
I was able from time to time to procure 
for him from the hotel at Chagres, and 
partly to the good nursing which he ob- 
tained from the occupants of the hut. 
Was it not Mungo Park who immortal- 
ized an African woman for the tende1 
care she bestowed upon him in his ill- 
ness, and thereby recorded his sense of 


the charitable sympathy of woman of 


every age and clime? He would have 
found new encomiums to lavish upon 
that topic if he had been with me, for 
never was man more tenderly nursed 
than was my companion by that old wom- 
an and the young girl. Even the little 
dey ssemed to have perceptions of an 
emergency to be met with quietness and 
repose, fcr he sucked his sugar-cane 
away off ja a corner by himself, and 
never beca. ne intrusive, after the man- 
ner of most children of any color. More- 
over, the women seemed to have some 
trick of making a medicinal preparation 
of limes and ocoa-milk, which probably 
did more real service than all the doc- 
tor’s drugs. 5,9, little by little, the pa- 
tient recovered —-having occasional re- 
lapses, but finding each of them less 
severe than the last , and gradually gain- 
ed strength, until fina'lly, pale and thin, 
but with a healthy tone, he seemed out 
of danger, and I moved him from his 
cockloét to the more cheerful light of the 
ground-floor. 
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By this time a fortnight had elapsed, 
and I began to urge a return to Chagres, 
there to await further means of trans- 
port. But when I proposed the thing to 
Potts, he objected, and said: 

“T shall never leave this place, I 
think.” ; 

“Nonsense,” I said; for at that mo- 
ment I believed that he was still de- 
pressed with evil forebodings and the 
shadow of death. “You are as well now 
as Iam. What further can happen to 
you?” 

“See here, now,” he rejoined; “I 
have been thinking a great deal during 
the last week, and I have settled in my 
mind that life may be not worth the 
trouble we take making ourselves com- 
fortable in it. Why, after all, should I 
go away from this pleasant spot, to en- 
counter the roughness and disappoint- 
ments of toil and hardship? How few 
men there are who really succeed ; and 
to those who do not, what compensation 
is there for their years of misery and re- 
buffs? Should not every one, there- 
fore, be content with the pleasures that 
fall in his way, and not seek for any 
thing beyond? And then, this girl— 
she has nursed me out of death, I think 
— I owe her some regard for that—and 
—and—” 

“ Are you crazy? What does all this 
mean?” I cried; and little by little 
the whole scheme began to break in 
upon me. Whether the fellow’s judg- 
ment had really been turned for the time 
by his illness, or whether it was merely 
some romantic fancy that had fastened 
like a greedy parasite upon his feeble 
brain, I know not. I only know that 
the ridiculous fact stood out in bold re- 
lief, that he contemplated abandoning 
his California career, taking the half- 
breed native girl for his wife, and set- 
tling down where he was for life. 

“ Paul and Virginia, eh?” I said, with 
a smile; for at the first I could not but 
believe that he was jesting. “Only it 
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happens that Virginia was something 
of a lady, and had gentle blood in her 
veins, and the Isle of France is a pleas- 
ant place to live in, for a quiet man, and 
is not a mere nest of fevers, snakes, and 
alligators. Even the good old Bernard- 
in de St. Pierre saw the propriety of 
killing off his heroine, well knowing that 
the lovers would have become tired of 
each other in that vacuity of incident 
and excitement, and in six months, for 
lack of other occupation, would have 
fought like cat and dog.” 

“You may laugh,” said Potts, bridling 
up witha flush. “But I believe I am my 
own master, and can do what I please.” 

“Why, good gracious, my dear fel- 
low! You don’t really mean it?” I ex- 
claimed, amazed at the look of serious 
determination in his face; and one re- 
mark leading to another, gradually his 
whole scheme came out. Nothing in 
the world could have been more ridicu- 
lous, and yet the very absurdity of it 
gave it a sort of completeness of detail, 
and had apparently convinced his willing 
mind of its propriety. It was a regular 
Arcadia that he had contrived in his 
imagination. While we other poor dev- 
ils were to go up to the mines, and 
there delve and wear out our strength, 
and: become toil-bent and haggard in our 
profitless pursuit of the glittering metal, 
or, in case of the possible success of 
our efforts, find all our labor lead to no 
pleasant result, since our very riches 
would involve us in the entanglements 
of a vicious and artificial civilization, 
and bind all our wills and energies with 
the strong ties of custom, and thus ren- 
der our lives a vain, unworthy show of 
weakness and failure, he would remain 
where he then was. He would marry 
his native flame, after whatever might 
be the custom of the country. The 
fruits of the ground would be their food, 
and the birds should sing around them. 
Together they would strum their guitars. 
He would teach her the melodies of his 
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country, and she teach him the songs of 
Old Spain, or the metrical legends of 
her wild birthplace. In such an oasis 
of pleasant days their lives would gently 
glide along. It was something of the 
very picture which almost every man 
paints for himself, now and then, for a 
few moments, over a cigar; only the 
trouble here was, that Potts seemed to 
believe in it as an actual, serious, sub- 
stantial fact, and meant to stick to it. 

“And when you get tired of it all—as 
is sure to happen—what then?” I asked. 
“Or, when you become old, and desire 
a few comforts, such as your streams, 
and fruits, and Castilian songs can not 
furnish you— what then, again?” 

But here he was prepared for me, 
with what might be called the only prac- 
tical part of his plan, though even that 
was sufficiently ridiculous. Possibly — 
most probably, he thought— Chagres 
would some day become a large city. 
Then all the land around would be val- 
uable —this little patch among the rest. 
Who knew but that, after all, he would 
some day discover that he had grown 
rich without labor, while I had been 
grubbing away and remained poor as 
ever? To hear him talk, one would think 
that he had already secured a quarter- 
section near a growing town, and saw 
the long avenues of commerce rapidly 
and surely stretching out toward him, 
and converting his noble farm into valu- 
able city lots, with which to comfort his 
declining years. 

“And your relations, Potts? What 
will they say to all this?” 

Here, again, he was prepared for me. 
He had no relations, except an uncle, 
who had paid his passage to California 
to get rid of him, and who would not 
care whom he married, or what he did, 
so long as he kept away. 

“Now look at me, Potts,” I said, se- 
verely: “I have had enough of this non- 
sense. In one hour you shall leave this 
place with me, never to return.” 
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“You can’t make me. You have no 
claim over me,” he almost shrieked. 

“T will make you, or I will know the 
reason why,” I exclaimed, bringing my 
fist down against the corner-post of the 
hut so violently as to disturb a whole 
colony of beetles. With that I arose, 
turned from him in indignation, and 
started off for Chagres. What particu- 
lar plan I had I hardly knew. I felt, in- 
deed, that I had no legal claim on him; 
but I also felt that, inasmuch as he was 
the victim of such a ridiculous fancy, it 
was my bounden duty to assume and 
maintain a right. Nor alone could I 
control him. My only hope lay in en- 
gaging some assistance from the town 
—finding some one willing to co-operate 
with me, and then, by any necessary ex- 
ercise of force, drag Potts away, and 
coerce him for his good until his pres- 
ent frenzy might be past. 

The town, which had been dull and 
deserted for the past two weeks, was 
now once more lively. Other steamers 
had arrived at each side of the Isthmus, 
from their respective Atlantic and Pa- 
cific ports, and again the two lines of 
passengers had met in their route. Boats 
coming down the river—boats prepar- 
ing to go up the river—and in all re- 
spects apparently the same crowds that 
had been there before, so alike were they 
in their general attributes. From one 
side were men with shining hats and tol- 
erably new clothes, either of the fash- 
ionable city cut or with a dandy affecta- 
tion of roughness. From the other side 
were men with blanket-looking coats 
and soiled wide-awakes, and tangled, 
overgrown, red beards. The one par- 
ty was elate, enthusiastic, and confi- 
dent of the future; the other party was 
either satisfied or disappointed, but with 
all their former anticipations changed to 
realizations of good or bad luck, as the 
case might be. A concourse so similar, 
indeed, to the last, that I began to think 
that the events of the previous two weeks 
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were a mere dream, and that I had my- 
self just landed among these fresh pas- 
sengers. 

For awhile I wandered about, finding 
no acquaintances, nor seeing any one 
upon whom I felt that I could call for 
assistance. Then, with a sense of wea- 
riness and baffled energy, I gave up the 
pursuit for a moment and stretched my 
legs across the balcony of the hotel. 
Why, after all, should I search any fur- 
ther? And what business, indeed, was 
it of mine? Potts was nothing to me, 
except a sort of traveling companion. 
He was of age, and at liberty to do what 
he thought best. Were he desirous of 
contracting an alliance, even with an 
ape, was it any affair of mine, that I 
should get myself into a hobble by in- 
terfering? While, on the other hand, 
were he to carry out his cherished plan, 
was there any thing to prevent his run- 
ning away, when he awoke out of his 
dream? and, in that case, would the de- 
serted bride be likely to care, or the laws 
of his own country be disposed to rec- 
ognize the validity of the alliance? 

Such reflections came fast upon me, 
with considerable cogency. Suddenly, 
I saw a group of men huddled around a 
little, circular palisade by the river-bank. 
It was the civic cockpit, and it had hap- 
pened that two of the natives were then 
and there staking their week’s wages 
upon the bravery of their respective 
birds. Of course, I sauntered down to 
see the sport, prepared, if necessary, to 
keep up the excitement by betting a real 
or two myself upon red or white top- 
knot. 

Pretty soon, a large crowd had col- 
lected. Most of these were fellow-coun- 
trymen, but there was a fair sprinkling 
of the natives. One of the latter stood in 
front of me, so nearly blocking the view 
that I could not help taking notice of 
him. He was a strapping great Negro, 
broad and brawny, and with the most 
villainous cast of countenance that I had 
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ever seen. A twisted eye—a knife-cut 
across the cheek—a few teeth knocked 
out in some former row or cock-fight— 
a diabolical expression of low cunning, 
ferocity, and cruelty—it would puzzle 
one, indeed, to mention any distinguish- 
ing accessory or indication of brutish 
character which was not there displayed. 
A sharp knife hung at his side, ready 
for any emergency of domestic economy 
or murderous violence. He was evi- 
dently one of the men who carried bag- 
gage across from Cruces to Panama, 
and very likely, in his time, may have 
served the State in the mountain prisons. 
This man had staked three or four vea/s 
upon one of the birds, and, small as the 
sum was, had worked himself into a great 
state of excitement about the result. 

It came —a loss to him; whereupon, 
he seemed disposed to refuse payment 
of his honorable obligations, indicating 
his intent to repudiate by a flourish of 
his drawn knife. Upon this, the rest of 


us prepared for a speedy retreat. It 
was nothing to us whether the man paid 


his stake or not. Let the winner look 
to that. So we spread out into a con- 
stantly increasing circle before him, and 
would soon have retired altogether, had 
he not commenced answering the de- 
mands of his adversary with an attempt- 
ed stab. This looked too much like 
murder to be allowed, and suddenly the 
ruffian found himself clutched in the 
iron grasp of one of the newly arrived 
passengers from the East. There was 
a short struggle, a futile pass or two 
with the knife—and then the Negro 
found himself in the river. Perhaps he 
was a bully at heart, and had needed 
only that strong hand to subdue him; 
or perhaps the water cooled his natural 
ardor for the fight. However that might 
be, when he crawled out, it was upon 
the farther bank of the river; and he 
disappeared in the thicket, muttering low 
curses as he went. 

Then, looking at the man who had 
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done such sudden execution, I recog- 
nized, with delight, an old friend of mine, 
Tom Garrow. We had not met for years 
past; but I felt that I could not be mis- 
taken in that athletic form, those heavy 
whiskers, that bright, piercing eye, and 
that determined mouth, full of an energy 
which never failed in any emergency. 

“Don’t you know me, Tom Garrow?” 
I said. 

“It is—it must be—why, so it is!” 
he cried. ‘And how came you here?” 

“Step one side, Tom,” I said. “I 
want you badly.” And taking him by 
the arm, I led him off, and told him all 
about Potts. 

“T see,” answered Garrow. “And, 
of course, something must be done about 
it. A very clever fellow is Potts, and 
we mustn’t leave him alone in the mat- 
ter. Too romantic—that’s the trouble 
with him. Will get over this fancy after 
awhile, probably; but he must do so 
now. There’s one hope. Potts has an 
inner sense of refinement, after all, and 
soon gets disgusted with any woman 
who shows low proclivities; and, of 
course, this half-breed girl must be low 
enough. But the trouble here is, that 
bananas, and palms, and guitars, and all 
that, have gilded the affair with a sort 
of romance. If we can only detect in 
her some trait which—— Does she eat 
with her knife?” 

“She has no knife, or fork either. 
She eats with her fingers.” 

“ And does it prettily, too, I suppose. 
Nature unadorned and pastoral simplic- 
ity, and all that. So there we are at 
fault. Does she chew tobacco?” 

“She smokes — cigarettes,” I said. 

“Worse and worse. There is, ‘after 
all, something enticing in the sight of a 
pretty girl delicately handling a neat, lit- 
tle cigarette. Looks piquant, grisette- 
like, and wicked. Well, we’ll hit upon 
something, yet. Where is Potts’ bag- 
gage? Stillat the hotel? Then come 
with me.” 
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We returned to the hotel, paid the 
charges upor the baggage, guitar and 
all, and Tom had it carried, with our 
own, down to a dug-out. Then we en- 
gaged the boatmen for the trip up the 
river to start in half an hour. It was 
all done in a moment, without any long 
haggling; for so earnest and self-pos- 
sessed was Tom that every thing seemed 
to give way before him, and before many 
of the other passengers had even thought 
of selecting a boat, our work was done. 
Then we had ourselves rowed over to 
the other side of the river, left the boat 
at the bank to await our return, and 
started for Potts. 

I now felt easier in my mind, for I had 
no doubt of the ultimate result. Know- 
ing Tom as I did, I was well assured 
that he would tolerate no nonsense. 
Potts must come, and there was an end 
of it. Quietly, if he would; but if he 
proved refractory, Tom would make no 


bones of lifting him like a child, tying 
him, if necessary, and carrying him to 


the river. But I felt a little unpleasant, 
too, at the prospect of a disturbance. 
What if Potts absolutely refused to yield 
to our dictation? What if he afterward 
took action against us for assault? Af- 
ter all, we had no legal right to inter- 
fere ; and it was not a pleasant thing to 
make an irruption upon a gay cava- 
lier, drag him away from his flame, and 
carry him off yelling and discomfited. 
I pictured the whole scene. Potts sit- 
ting upon the bull’s-hide, listening to 
the charmer who strummed the guitar 
before him — her little brother eating his 
sugar-cane on one side, in rustic sim- 
plicity of dress and manners; the old 
mother standing behind. Then sud- 
denly we would appear, like felons as 
we were, kidnap the adorer and drag 
him forth, despite his curses and the 
frantic remonstrances of the whole fam- 
ily. What an uproar it would cause, to 
be sure! 

I was a little wrong in my picturings. 
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There was no happy family party to be 
found ; no lascivious pleasing of a gui- 
tar. Instead thereof, before we had 
quite reached the spot, we heard a 'oud 
shout of anger and a call for help; and 
rushing swiftly forward, we found this 
picture: There was Potts standing, pale 
and trembling, against one of the cor- 
ner-posts of the hut, and frantically en- 
deavoring to shield himself with a co- 
coa-nut dipper; there was the little boy 
clinging to his legs in some instinctive 
perception of a crisis; there were the 
two women huddling together at one 
side; and last of all, and chief centre- 
figure of the group, there was the great 
evil-faced Negro, whom Tom had pitch- 
ed into the river, now dry, and furious 
with passion, and wildly brandishing his 
knife. 

We had probably come up just in 
time. A moment longer, and it would 
have been all over with Potts. But our 
arrival put a new face upon the matter. 
The Negro, conscious through all his 
rage that he had again met one who 
was his master, lowered his knife and 
stepped a little one side, and the women 
ceased their shrieking. Tom’s first im- 
pulse was to interfere in the same sum- 
mary way which he had adopted before ; 
but, after all, he was a prudent man, 
and, except in sudden passion, averse to 
quarreling. So, now controlling him- 
self, he addressed the Negro in Spanish, 
gradually drew him off a few paces, and 
after a minute or two it became evi- 
dent that the conversation was becom- 
ing milder and more conciliatory. At 
length Tom’s face took an exceedingly 
funny expression, and drawing a gold 
piece from his pocket, he handed it to 
the Negro, whose fingers readily closed 
upon it as a peace-offering. 

“ And now come with us, Potts,” said 
Tom; and needing no further invitation, 
Potts accompanied us, not speaking a 
word until we reached the boat. 

“ And where now?” he said. 
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“ Across the river, to the hotel,” an- 
swered Tom. 

We all took our seats ; but instead of 
going across, Tom gave the orders to 
the native boatmen, and they at once 
turned the canoe up the river, toward 
Cruces. I expected that Potts might 
make some objection to this summary 
proceeding, but he said nothing. He 
had had too great a scare te interfere, 
and, moreover, our eyes were upon him 
too intently. So in silence we pushed 
our way upward, until a mile or two had 
been traversed, and the village was shut 
out from sight by the first bend. Then 
Tom’s face lost something of its stolid 
look of official watchfulness, a rumbling 
laugh was heard under his chest, grad- 
ually increasing as it came nearer the 
surface, and at last, with an explosion 
of mirth, he addressed Potts: 

“Are you aware, my good fellow, that 
there may be laws against bigamyin New 
Grenada, as well as in other places ?” 


“What do you mean by that, now?” 
growled Potts. 
“Just think of the fellow!” cried 


Tom, turning to me. “See what a gay 
Lothario we have on board! He gets 
ill with fever; is nursed into health by 
a very pretty woman, and how does he 
reward the care? Why, all at once the 
black husband of the lady comes home 
and finds our friend making love to his 
wife !” 

“His wife, Tom!” 

“Yes; a little mistake in relationship 
—that’s all. I investigated the matter 
pretty thoroughly, and found it all out. 
You see the pretty girl was the black 
baggage-carrier’s wife—for girls are 
very apt to marry very young upon the 
Isthmus. And the little boy was not 
her brother, but her child. And the 
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old woman was not her mother, but her 
sister, aged only thirty—a widow at 
present, her husband having been hung 
a few months ago. She looks wrinkled 
overmuch for thirty, I will confess; but 
people mature very early in the tropics. 
Oh, Potts! what a villain you have been 
to carry your tender attentions into the 
bosom of that peaceful family!” 

And this is all the story; and, as I 
have before said, it was the only story 
about his love-affairs that the Trouba- 
dour never was inclined to laugh at. I 
have also said that it got out through 
my indiscretion, and that I was at one 
time sorry that I had told it. But not 
for long; for afterward I met the Trou- 
badour in Broadway. He had returned 
home, married a tall, elderly woman, 
with a hook-nose and bony frame, who 
had captured him with energy, and kept 
a good lookout for him, and perhaps 
made him pretty comfortable, after a 
cold, morbid manner. He was living 
West, and had come in to purchase 
goods. All the romance of his dispo- 
sition seemed driven out of him; and 
perhaps it was well for him, on the whole, 
that it had happened. But, for all that, 
he need not have pulled down his mouth 
so meanly and primly when I tried to 
have a merry chat with him about past 
days—or have put on airs of such great 
propriety; or, in the end, have abso- 
lutely denied any recollection of that 
pleasant little episode upon the Isth- 
mus, and almost charged me with false- 
hood and evil imaginings when I would 
have recalled the circumstance to hir 
This, therefore, is why I not only after- 
ward became no longer sorry that I had 
let out his adventure, but why I now so 
resolutely and minutely tell it again for 
the benefit of all the world. 
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UR English neighbor, who has 
taken a run through America, 

and glanced at American institutions, is 
apt to say of the American hotels, that 
they only show the “beastly” gregari- 
ous instincts of the people, and the ab- 
sence of that home instinct which En- 
glishmen love so much in themselves, 
and admire so much in others. It is 
not extravagant to say that this is the 
opinion formed by nine out of ten foreign 
visitors who have participated in the en- 
joyments and disagreeabilities of Amer- 
ican hotel-life. But of the exigencies 
of American society, that impel so many 
to reside in hotels, they are more or 
less ignorant. In San Francisco, there 


are five leading hotels, occupied by two 
thousand people, who, for about a thou- 
sand dollars a year each, enjoy handsome 
apartments, the use of a large number of 
servants, and the choice of an unsurpass- 


ed bill of fare. The fact is, that life “at 
home” in American cities is a nuisance: 
it is too expensive, and servants in Amer- 
ica have no existence. Your English 
servant is, in America, a myth, whom we 
never shall see, under the existing con- 
dition of society. By adopting the sys- 
tem of co-operative housekeeping, such 
as hotel-life really is, this great and al- 
most insuperable annoyance is altogeth- 
er done away with. And then, again, it 
is so pleasant to have all one’s bills ag- 
gregated into one: one’s water-tax, gas 
bill, rent, washing, butcher’s and gro- 
cer’s bills, and all the other bills that 
flesh is heir to. Hotels were made for 
the man who would “take his ease in 
his inn;” and the effect of hotel-life 
upon such a one is of unmixed good. 
He enjoys an exemption from care and 
most worldly troubles that is very con- 


ducive to that serenity of mind in which 
the true enjoyment of life is to be found ; 
and when he gives himself up to the en- 
joyment—a rather selfish one, to be 
sure—of hotel-life, he is adopting that 
which in the end will best repay him. 
Besides this, the average American is 
generally conceded to be unusually acute 
in the capture and retention of coin; and 
he has long since found out that one can 
live cheaper on the wholesale than on 
the retail plan. 

A well-known lecturer and traveler, 
the Rev. W. H. Milburn, “the blind 
preacher,” in a recent lecture delivered 
in San Francisco, said: “I have lived, 
at the hazard of my life, for the last 
twenty years, in hotels in different parts 
of the world, and in no city that I have 
visited have I found any equal to those 
of San Francisco—none better appoint- 
ed, and certainly none in which the ta- 
ble would more than bear comparison.” 
The genuine opinion of a conscientious 
man, whose experience and judgment 
entitle him to credit, is always valuable ; 
and such a strong indorsement as the 
above of the respectable caravansaries 
of San Francisco is agreeable, and a 
shade flattering to the civic pride. San 
Francisco, since the completion of the 
last addition to the number of first-class 
establishments of this kind, stands far 
ahead of any other city in the United 
States, or indeed in Europe, in point of 
hotel accommodations. 

One would hardly suppose that there 
is invested, in the five principal hotels 
of San Francisco, capital to the amount 
of $4,800,000, and that their annual in- 
come is nearly three millions of dollars. 
Yet this is perfectly true of the five ho- 
tels which are known as the Grand, Oc- 
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cidental, Cosmopolitan, Lick, and Russ ; 
and they are about as dissimilar in their 
respective characteristics as they are in 
their titles. 

The first mentioned of these is the one 
last constructed, and the one which has 
stepped with the celerity of all new and 
large hotels to the pinnacle of hotel 
fame in San Francisco, namely, “The 
Grand Hotel.” It has become the home 
of the wealthier of the hotel-patron- 
izing families of the community, and 
is the caravansary of the Eastern vis- 
itor in particular. Here this individual 
revels in the golden aspect of Califor- 
nia; here he absorbs those wondrous 
impressions of California and Californi- 
ans, which he disseminates with so much 
gusto on his return that he sends half 
a dozen other Eastern visitors out to 
verify them; here he meets the nabobs 


of the country, and is asked to dine at’ 


their rural establishments, or drive to a 
champagne breakfast at the Cliff; and 
here the natives flock to look at him, 
and speculate on the cut of his clothes. 
The families are an exclusive coterie, 
and are all those of rich men—men 
such as do business in the upper part 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, where the 
bulls and bears are wont to congregate, 
owners of controlling interests at Wa- 
shoe and White Pine, railroad direct- 
ors, and that class of wealthy individu- 
als who prefer the dolce far niente to be 
found in life at a hotel to the trouble 
of maintaining a home. Of such are 
the inmates of the Grand Hotel; and 
while the tastes of so large a class run 
in such channels, there will always be 
a Grand Hotel wherein they may find 
their gratification. It supplies a want 
which, previous to its construction, was 
divided among the Occidental, Lick, and 
Cosmopolitan, none of which were suf- 
ficiently distinctive in character to ex- 
actly meet the requirements of that par- 
ticular patronage. The capital invest- 
ed in the Grand is over $1,000,000, 
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but is a paying investment, and is re- 
garded with some little pride as a tol- 
erably representative hotel. The Occi- 
dental Hotel has a large and excellent 
class of customers, and, previous to the 
building of the Cosmopolitan, secured 
the great bulk of the best foreign ar- 
rivals, including the then Eastern visi- 
tor, such as he then was—scarce, and, 
as compared with the present article, 
somewhat embryotic. The Cosmopoli- 
tan opened with wonderful advantages 
in the shape of a good set of permanent 
people, with a large and diffused ac- 
quaintance, that rapidly brought the ho- 
tel all it could attend to; but then travel 
increased to such an extent that they all 
had plenty to do, and ere long the ne- 
cessity for a new and large hotel became 
so apparent that the Grand stepped in 
to fill the place. The Lick, which has 
always had less of the transient custom 
than any other, has been Jar excellence 
the family hotel of San Francisco, even as 
the Everett House was the family hotel 
of Boston. The “Lick House set” was 
as distinct a branch of society as it is well 
possible to imagine; and to it the “Oc- 
cidental set” rana lively opposition. But 
the Occidental and Lick House sets have 
disappeared: they have been scattered 
broadcast into many places, and the old 
rivalry is almost forgotten, and is fast 
fading into oblivion. The Lick main- 
tains its family characteristics as much 
as ever, and with the exception of a few 
theatrical people, attracted thither by the 
former proclivities of its proprietor, it 
sees but little of the transient business. 
The Occidental has a steady family sea- 
soning, in addition to its large Eastern 
business, and is capable of accommo- 
dating 550 persons, which it does most of 
the time. It yields an income of $600,- 
ooo per annum, andits rental is $96,000. 
It represents over $1,000,000 capital. 
Its hall is one of the features of Mont- 
gomery Street. At any time of the day 
that one passes it, one sees about twen- 
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ty-five or thirty pairs of Eastern boot- 
soles staring at him through the plate- 
glass windows, while the individuals to 
whom they are attached sit with chairs 
tilted back at alarming angles, and with 
faultless toilets, tooth-picks, and cigars, 
look out at the busy street, and ogle, as 
the Eastern tourist can, the fairer por- 
tion of the native population. 

The Cosmopolitan Hotel is flavor- 
ed, from garret to basement, with a 
thorough Washoe flavor. The Com- 
stock built the Cosmopolitan; and all 
Nevada, when it comes to town, puts up 
at the Cosmopolitan. It opened under 
Washoe influences, when San Francisco 
talked of nothing but “feet;” and the 
name of Cosmopolitan is, and ever will 
be, inseparably associated with such fa- 
miliar things as Savage, Chollar, Gould 
and Curry, Belcher, Norcross, and the 
host of other similar whirlpools of San 
Francisco capital that at that time spread 
their yawning mouths. The Army and 
Navy are among its best customers, and 
the page of its register is dotted all over 
with the cabalistic insignia, U. S. A. and 
U.S. N. The Washoe flavor has not 
all evaporated, though it is nothing like 
what it used to be. Still, one may often 
see two-thirds of a page on the register 
taken up with Virginia City, or Carson, 
Nevada. But the glory of Washoe has 
departed, and the Washoe “sharps,” 
who discussed “feet” night after night in 
its halls and bar and billiard-rooms, are 
gone like the snow of last winter; and 
in their place are decorous and portly 
citizens, with clean, boiled linen every 
day in the week, and no work to do on 
the seventh day. 

All four of these are fine hotels ; and it 
may be said that they that go through the 
world in hotels get more value for their 
money in San Francisco than anywhere 
else in the world —even in cosmopolitan 
Paris. 

The Russ House is essentially and 
distinctively transient in the character of 
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its patronage, with just one or two fam- 
ilies thrown in as a sort of moorings, or 
nucleus, for the more ephemeral portion. 
Here you meet your friend from the 
country, and it is his head- quarters, 
while he negotiates with capital for an 
advance on his fall crop, or purchases a 
stock of groceries for his store in some 
inland village. It has just enough of the 
city flavor to give him all the spice of 
novelty he wants, while the appointments, 
table, and general arrangements of the 
house are plain and subdued enough to 
make him feel at his ease. Put him in 
the gilded, recherché parlors of one of 
the other hotels, where hundreds of mir- 
rors at every step reflect his awkward, un- 
kempt person, clad in homely homespun, 
and he at once feels out of place. The 
very chairs are finer than he is, and he 
looks at the furniture with a sort of in- 
ward conviction forced upon him that 
each individual piece of it is regarding 
him with ineffable contempt. Then he 
feels conscious that the waiter smiles an 
unpleasant smile at him when he orders 
pork and beans, or calls for fried eggs 
instead of an omelette; and a hundred 
other little things conspire to annoy him 
and make him wish he was back in 
Tuolumne, or wherever he came from. 
At the Russ, though, he is at home. 
There are no mirrors to harass him by 
the contrast between his reflection and 
the reflecting medium, and the furniture 
is substantial and plain, more adapted 
for use than ornament, and apparently 
constructed with a view to its being able 
to resist the friction of boots as well as 
clothes. The table is as good as in the 
others; but one need not hesitate about 
asking for dishes in plain English; and 
as for the waiters, their superiority to 
the average guest is not too obtrusive. 
It must not be supposed, from these re- 
marks, that the Russ is inferior as a 
hotel: on the contrary, it is just as good 
as any in the city, and differs from them 
only in the respect that it is conducted 
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on a plan calculated to meet the require- 
ments of its peculiar class of customers. 
Country folks like the Russ; and the 
minute they land in the city they go to it 
atonce. The hotel people know them at 
sight, and are on terms of intimate ac- 
quaintance with them, even if they have 
never been in the city before: they know 
all their friends, and when they were in 
town last; and, in short, are walking 
compilations of just that particular kind 
of information that country folks most 
want. Then, at the Russ, Squoggles 
and Brown are sure to meet any other 
Siskiyouan or San Diegoan who is in 
town, who left the week before they did, 
or who was to start next day. It is far 
pleasanter to spend their spare time in 
the city in company with each other; 
and the fact of one Siskiyouan seeing 
the city sights in company with another 
Siskiyouan greatly enhances his enjoy- 
ment of them. The Russ fronts 275 
feet on Montgomery Street, and 180 on 
Pine and Bush. It contains 280 rooms, 
and has accommodated, at times, as 
many as 500 people. The land upon 
which it stands is worth about $400,000, 
and the building and its furniture $325,- 
ooo. It is a good investment, and pays 
the owners one per cent.a month. The 
income of the hotel may be estimated at 
$400,000 per annum or thereabouts. The 
Russ has occasionally, as mentioned, ac- 
commodated 500 people, which implies 
that its country patrons have outrun its 
capacity, and called into existence the 
Brooklyn. This hotel is situated direct- 
ly opposite the Cosmopolitan, on Bush 
Street, and is in every respect a second 
Russ House. 

There is probably no hotel in the 
United States so unique in its individ- 
uality, or so historically identified with 
the town in which it is situated, as is 
the What Cheer House of San Fran- 
cisco. Certainly no hotel in the United 
States is conducted on such peculiar 
principles; and it may be reasonably 
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doubted if there be any that so com- 
pletely and satisfactorily meets the re- 
quirements and tastes of one peculiar 
class of customers. What the Cosmo- 
politan used to be to the speculators in 
“Washoe,” the What Cheer is to the 
“honest miner;” but inasmuch as the 
“honest miner” is not the creature of 
stocks or the ephemeral millionaire of 
the season whose existence depends on 
the uncertainties of Change, but a prom- 
inent and reliable individual, his cara- 
vansary has not had to seek new ave- 
nues of patronage ard sources of reve- 
nue, but lives and thrives by him still. 
True, each boat from Sacramento does 
not crowd the establishment to its ut- 
most capacity, as formerly; nor does 
one any longer hear in its hall or in 
the surrounding bar-rooms the chink 
of prodigally squandered twenties, but, 
nevertheless, it is a paying property, 
and year by year turns many ducats 
into the coffers of the proprietors. The 


individual so endeared to us all under 


the title of the “honest miner” is an 
anomalous character, and is well worthy 
of study and contemplation while under- 
going the “What Cheer” phase of his 
existence. This “What Cheer” phase 
is an oasis in the life-time of the modern 
“honest miner.” With some of them 
it occurs as often as twice a year, with 
others only once, and with many but 
once every two years; and the ration- 
al being who understands wherein its 
pleasures lie will readily concede that 
the measure of the real enjoyment that 
these men experience is small indeed. 
They toil and labor for six months or 
a year with pick and shovel, away up 
in some one of the inland mining dis- 
tricts of the Sierras; amass a few hun- 
dred dollars or so, and then spend it in 
a week. Miners come in numbers to 
the city every week, and at once betake 
themselves to the What Cheer House. 
They never think, as a general rule, of 
going anywhere else, and indeed would 
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have but little cause to, since the es- 
tablishment is the only one really suited 
to them. All the fees they have to pay 
amount to two dollars per week for 
their room. This insures them a good, 
clean bed, in a room which is so clean 
for a hotel, that its short-comings are 
wholly unobservable by its average oc- 
cupant, clean water, a towel, and a piece 
of soap—what more can an “honest 
miner” ‘want? 

All the patrons of the hotel, however, 
are not of this particular kind. There 
are numbers of farmers, and well-to-do 
rancheros, stock-drivers, farm- hands, 
and others, whose business brings them 
occasionally to the city, and who patron- 
ize the What Cheer House on account 
of its cheapness. There are also num- 
bers of miners, who are steady in their 
habits and close with their money, who 
go to that hotel: some of them prospect- 
ors, who have made a strike in the shape 
of a rich ledge, and who are in town 
looking for a capitalist; and others, the 
owners of claims that they would like 
to sell. Miners from every district on 
the Pacific Coast are there; and morn- 
ing, and noon, and night they may be 
seen in groups on the sidewalk in front 
of the hotel or in the office, talking over 
old times, the last rich strike on such 
and such a Flat, and comparing notes 
and prospects. Many a miner has come 
down to the What Cheer House with 
just money enough to pay his expenses 
for a few weeks, and has gone back, at 
the expiration of that time, estimating 
his wealth by thousands—having raised 
a Company on his claim, or sold out for 
hardcash. The distance from the What 
Cheer House to California Street—the 
Wall Street of San Francisco—is short, 
and many have availed themselves of it 
well. 

The What Cheer takes no boarders, 
gives little or no credit—unless well se- 
cured by baggage—and loses very little 
by defaulting guests. In the basement 
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there is a large restaurant, conducted on 
the cheapest plan, and giving daily about 
four thousand meals, at an average price 
of twenty cents per head. The food is 
good, but coarse and plain, with no par- 
ticular grace or art displayed in the 
cooking, and is noticeable mainly for 
quantity. The notices to guests are 
suggestive and quaint, and on the bill 
of fare sundry cautions are appended, so 
that he may not outrun his exchequer 
and then simulate ignorance of the price. 
“Butter free, with two ten-cent dishes,” 
“No bread with one fish-ball,” and such 
similar interlineations, occur. It is, in 
the main, an excellent restaurant, and 
supplies the wants of a large class of 
people. If its table-cloths have been 
dyed with concentric circles in coffee- 
stains, being impressions derived from 
the bottoms of sundry cups ; if grease- 
spots of undoubted age dot them over; 
if its knives resemble inferior saws, and 
its forks have many of them but one 
prong—nevertheless, it is a good res- 
taurant; and so long as its four thou- 
sand hungry mouths are fed with good 
food, what matters it to them if the ta- 
ble-cloth’s complexion be not immacu- 
late, or the fork imperfect? The house 
has its library—a rather good one, 
by the way, and tolerably well patron- 
ized —its barber-shop, and its laundry. 
The latter, as might be suspected by 
the shrewd reader, does most of its 
business outside, and, beyond the wash- 
ing of the house proper, depends on the 
former for support. On the whole, the 
What Cheer House pleases and suits 
its guests thoroughly, and consequent- 
ly, as a hotel, it is a success. Its rev- 
enue is large, and its owners have 
through it attained great wealth, and 
may safely lay claim to owning the most 
peculiar hotel in the United States. It 
may be said to be the only hotel of its 
magnitude and pretensions that contains 
the announcement, “‘Guests will please 
not go to sleep on the stairs ;” as well 
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as the only one from which the female 
sex are rigidly excluded. 

It is thus, in the various ways above in- 
dicated, that the “homeless life” of San 
Francisco finds its requirements. Wheth- 
er this peculiar social condition is as 
consistent with permanent prosperity as 
it is a product of high civilization, it is 
not our purpose to inquire. These con- 
ditions exist in San Francisco probably 
to a greater extent than in any other 
city; and they are also mct with great- 
er promptness and ingenuity than else- 
where. Independence is the great charm 
of hotel-life. Boarders have their apart- 
ments, into which no one is supposed 
to intrude, and they have all the ad- 
vantages of a splendid ménage,; but with 
all this, they are no better off than any 
one of the other two or three hundred 
who dwell in the same caravansary, un- 
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less, perhaps, that their purses enable 
them to live on the first floor, while 
some of the others live on the fourth. 
But then, even this latter advantage is 
lost through the agency of that institu- 
tion peculiar to our large American ho- 
tels —the elevator —of which there are 
two in San Francisco: one at the Occi- 
dental, and another at the Cosmopoli- 
tan. This makes all men equal: the 
dweller in the attic, and the luxurious 
individual of one pair of stairs. Bach- 
elors boast that there is no life like 
hotel-life; but then they do so incon- 
sistently quit it on the slightest provo- 
cation that one of the other sex may 
offer them, that they can not be accept- 
ed as authority on the subject. But the 
social peculiarities of this kind of life 
require a deeper criticism than, perhaps, 
is consistent with this article. 
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N the year 1863 the national female 
heart was enthusiastically working 
itself up into misshapen stockings and 
clumsily made flannel garments for the 
soldiers. On the broad piazza of a 
country hotel a busy group were thus 
employed, on an afternoon of one of the 
last days of summer. The place was 
singularly isolated, and, except for those 
coarse, but strong links which testified 
to a keen interest in their country, these 
people would have seemed quite discon- 
nected with the world which mighz lie 
just beyond the encircling mountain- 
tops. But the place boasted of more 
than such a thin seclusion. From such 
outlooks other mountain-tops beckoned 
the traveler on, and blue flashes of the 
Delaware could be seen, now and then, 
at their bases. 
This rough, mountainous country which 
marks the line of the Delaware River, 


is, in many places, still covered by the 
primeval forest; especially on those 
ridges lying so far in the interior that 
the water-course is not easily made 
available for floating rafts of lumber 
to market. Near the river occasional 
white towns, bristling with church-spires, 
mark the vicinity of some surround- 
ing acres of fertile meadow-land. And 
here, too, the woodman’s devastating 
axe has been busy for years in felling 
the forests, leaving in their places but a 
ghastly array of tree-stumps, or their 
blackened remains, where unsuccessful 
efforts have been made to burn them. 
But where the trees have been felled 
long enough, Nature kindly covers these 
unsightly places by a second growth 
of oak, ash, and maple, in the place of 
the pines and hemlocks; for the new 
forest, which springs like a Phoenix from 
the ashes of the old, is of an entirely 
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different character from the original. 
The “wood -slides” (straight paths cut 
in the most precipitous places from the 
mountain-top to the water’s edge) are 
conspicuous features in this else un- 
broken wilderness, and remind one, in 
their undeviating and dizzy steepness, 
of those paths which are fabled to lead 
to the temple of learning and fame, but 
which in Nature are never meant for a 
nobler purpose than a “slide” for logs. 

But on the second ridge of mountains 
the chagrined lumberman can only look 
at the towering pine-trees, and sigh to 
think that it will not pay to convert the 
forest into “saw-logs.” Here the trees, 


year by year, transform the winter’s 
snow and summer’s rain into a healing 
and aromatic fragrance, which they fling 
out freely to the winds. 

It was in this interior range of mount- 
ains, among the aromatic pines, that the 
country hotel known as the “ Mansion 


House,” at Clear Lake, was situated. 
Besides this hotel of pretentious title, a 
few cottages had been built in the vicin- 
ity. The nearest village was eight miles 
distant; and all sound from any great 
thoroughfare of travel or traffic was half 
a day’s journey beyond that. 

On the other side of the lake was a 
mountain, clothed half-way up with a 
low growth of bushes, or “brush,” as it 
was called, but whose top was singularly 
bare. This was oddly enough not called 
Smith’s Point, or Jones’ Peak, but bore 
the somewhat suggestive title of “The 
Knob.” Just beyond this a little river, 
the outlet of the lake, found its way 
through a long, deep ravine known as 
“The Den.” About midway this wid- 
ened into some acres of arable land; and 
here was situated a pretty cottage, in 
even greater isolation than the cluster 
of houses to which allusion has been 
already made. It had been built years 
ago, as an exponent of a wild mining 
project: for there had been also, in this 


same range of mountains, one or two 
, 
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places where lead mines were expen- 
sively and not altogether successfully 
worked ; and some one had hit upon this 
spot, as the place where another chance 
for the feverish venture of growing rich- 
er or poorer might be indulged in. The 
project had, however, never progressed 
further than to remove a few cart-loads 
of soil, and to build the cottage. The 
“Company” had then sold their prop- 
erty to a Frenchman, who, after waiting 
several years in futile expectations of 
valuable returns, decided to investigate 
matters himself. But, “Z’homme pro- 
pose, et Dieu dispose,” as his wife, the 
pious Madame Landré, remarked; and 
on his death-bed he requested that she 
would personally see about this matter. 
So she had written to her agent of her 
purpose, and on this eventful summer 
the house had been fitted up to receive 
her. As yet she had delayed her com- 
ing, and the ladies at the hotel were 
speculating on this subject over their 
afternoon’s work. 

This theme formed a somewhat cheer- 
ful variety to the depressed interest with 
which they had been watching the indi- 
cations of a fire which was burning on 
the opposite mountain-ridge. For a 
week it had been eagerly watched from 
this piazza. At first they had noticed 
but an insidious, hazy film of smoke; 
then the sky at night was lighted by a 
lurid glow; and now the sun looked 
weakly and desolately down, with a 
wan, shadowy splendor, as if the real 
sun had gone into infinite space, and 
left behind only a melancholy apparition 
to cheer the world. The strange glow 
gave a sort of a fantastic aspect, like the 
illusive phantasmagoria of a dream, to 
these busy workers. One could fancy 
that these delicate ladies might be the 
modern and modified Fates, knitting 
and stitching the thread of Destiny into 
the stockings and flannel—their gossipy 
murmur falling like a weird incantation 
upon the mournful sobbing of the wind 
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which came down from the burning for- 
ests. Near them a pair of idlers were 
playing backgammon, and indulging in 
a half-laughing quarrel over the perver- 
sity of the dice, which were declared to 
show favors only to feminine artifice, 
awarding to masculine skill a “run of 
bad luck.” 

The group of workers was presently 


joined by a young lady and a little girl, 


who came up from the lake through the 
wood-path, both looking somewhat heat- 
ed and excited. An earnest conversa- 
tion, in which this young lady appeared 
to bear the principal burden, ensued, 
which terminated in a somewhat ani- 
mated discussion. 

Maurice Kennedy, the masculine back- 
gammon-player, had manifested an un- 
easy sort of interest in it from the first, 
and now ignominiously lost the game 
and joined the group. 

“But do you think, Nora, that such a 
plan will be practicable?” remarked one 
of the ladies. 

“Of course it will, Auntie,” replied 
the young lady, with enthusiasm. “Ev- 
ery body will be interested in such a 
work of charity. And all of the gentle- 
men now expect to be victimized by a 
‘Fair’ upon the slightest occasion.” 

“But it seems to me, as there are only 
just ourselves, as it were, that we might 
relieve these poor people in some better 
way than by the farce of getting up a 
Fair for their benefit,” remonstrated her 
aunt, rather mildly. 

Nora replied that “er poor people 
would certainly be furnished with some- 
thing to eat and something to wear 
meanwhile.” But during that season 
Fairs were a sort of epidemic, to which 
young ladies yielded spontaneously, and 
they now approved the plan—for they 
had instinctively sought the spot where 
this discussion was taking place. Cer- 
tainly Nora’s arguments in favor of them 
were pretty and graceful. 

“T know,” she said, “that we would 
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all be willing to put our hands into our 
pockets, to relieve so much poverty; 
but after we had given our money, we 
would forget it. But we can all be doing 
some pleasant work during these long 
days, thinking all of the time of the 
good which we are accomplishing; and 
in the end, it’s just as much charity as 
the bare money.” 

“But, tell us, Nora,” said one of the 
young ladies, “how did you happen to 
discover this family?” 

“It happened by the merest chance, 
or else it was Fate—I mean Providence.” 

Here Maurice Kennedy irreverently in- 
terrupted by asking the company wheth- 
er “it was really Fate or Providence?” 

He was immediately silenced by a 
chorus of ladies, who told him that “he 
ought to be ashamed of himself.” He 
was further reproved by a reproachful 
glance from Miss Nora, which said, 
“that she was astonished he had not a 
more reverent memory of their former 
conversations.” 

The numerous interruptions and the 
digressions with which her story was 
told, it is not necessary to record. The 
chance—or providence—which had that 
morning directed her steps, was this: 

She had gone out in her boat, with 
only little Ida Kennedy for a companion. 
The strange silence of the atmosphere, 
or, rather, the mournful sound of the 
wind, as it swept through the burning 
forest and sent its helpless wail far out 
over the lake, oppressed her. For awhile 
she rowed aimlessly about, and then re- 
membered that she had heard that there 
were white water-lilies growing in the 
marshy, east end of the lake. And she 
felt well rewarded for the long pull across 
the lake, when she reached there. The 
two became quite merry over their treas- 
ures, and they crowned each other with 
the glistening, fragrant blossoms. They 
found the outlet of the lake, in rowing 
about, and decided to go upon a voyage 
of discovery. But these merry voyagers 
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had not proceeded far when they were 
enticed from the boat by a beautiful 
grove of chestnut-trees, with plume-like, 
maiden-hair ferns nodding beneath them. 
As they penetrated farther into their 
shade, they insensibly became more 
quiet. Suddenly, the silence was bro- 
ken by a babble of children’s voices; 
and advancing cautiously to the edge of 
some broken rocks, they saw the owners 
of these voices, deeply engrossed in their 
play. It was one of the occasions where 
human nature seems to caricature itself. 
These little wretches seemed merry and 
happy. Yet there could be nothing in 
their fortunes to make them so: indeed, 
as far as appearances went, there was a 
total absence of every thing which would 
have such effects upon civilized beings. 
Their clothing was of nondescript rags ; 
and they were dirty, beyond the power 
of words to describe. One would say 


that they were like young animals, ex- 


cept that young animals never looked so 
degraded. There were three girls and 
a boy. The youngest, a girl, seemed 
sickly, and did not join in the rougher 
play. It seemed absurd to hear them 
talking as human beings, and Nora half 
wished they wouldn’t. They should, at 
least, have been barbarians, and have 
spoken in an unknown tongue. But, in- 
stead, their voices were clear and almost 
sweet; and they spoke tolerably correct 
English. The two listeners stopped for 
a moment— first, curious to hear what 
they had to say, and then interested. 
“Charley” was a horse who was drag- 
ging stones to build a fort for the pro- 
tection of “our” soldiers. After this 
was accomplished, he was to resolve 
himself into the enemy and be badly 
whipped. The little things —the oldest 
could not have been more than ten years 
—went through various maneuvers with 
a droll display of skill, and a certain 
hardness of detail which belongs to child- 
hood and came out in these undisci- 
plined natures. With this intense real- 
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istic quality, they joined the pecularly 
vivid imagination, also, of childhood — 
an imagination so strong that it seemed 
a part of this material characteristic. 
But Nora’s blood ran cold at the total 
want of feeling displayed, when one of 
them proposed that the sickly “Em,” 
because she looked so pale, should be 
“father in the army,” whom the Rebel 
“Charley” would kill and carry off. 

But whether sickness had sharpened 
and refined the child’s sensibilities, and 
she saw in all this a subtile foreshadow- 
ing of the future which was awaiting her, 
or whether her poor little body was only 
worn out by the rough plays, it would, 
perhaps, be hard to tell; but she refused 
to join the others, and sat down upon 
the ground and cried —sobbed, rather — 
as if her own small person was the em- 
bodiment of weariness and wretched- 
ness. It was then that the children 
showed themselves human. The oldest 
girl took her in her arms and put the 
small, pitiful face close to her coarse 
and healthful one; and the others en- 
treated her not to cry. 

Until now, Nora had dreaded these 
semi-barbarians; and it is a question, 
had they discovered her, which would 
have run away first or fastest. But the 
tears had humanized them, and she hur- 
ried forward to proffer her ready sympa- 
thy. Nora and her companion were so 
unlike themselves, so unlike any thing 
with which they came in contact, that 
these children, who would probably not 
have been frightened by the vilest beg- 
gar or most desperate villain, forgot 
their grief in their fright. Even “Em” 
ceased her sobbing, and ran a few steps 
with the others. She sank down then, 
and her oldest sister did not desert her. 

I fancy that for a moment Nora’s 
Sunday-school discipline, and well-con- 
ned lessons in charity, were of little 
avail to her: there was a ridiculous air 
of defiant individuality in the manner 
of the children. Language can only be 
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successfully used between beings who 
have something in common, and Nora 
was almost as much abashed at the pres- 
ence of these wild children, as they were 
at her own; especially, as the first ques- 
tions which she ventured to ask elicited 
no reply. The truer instincts of child- 
hood which Ida followed, when she laid 
the still glistening water-lilies in “ Em’s” 
lap, awoke the first responsive glance 
of intelligence; and by and by, chiefly 
through the agency of these, and some 
gray wood-mosses, which Nora professed 
a great interest in and which the chil- 
dren helped her to find, they became ac- 
quainted. Afterward, the children took 
them to a miserable hovel, where their 
mother was. 

“She’s been sick—oh, forever,” the 
oldest girl said, with a bold effort to 
measure time; and added, with a ques- 
tioning trouble in her voice, “ Every day 
she is worse.” 

Here they found the poor woman, who 
had been reduced by physical suffering 
to a state of mental and moral apathy. 
At first, she seemed indifferent to her 
visitors; but afterward, told them her 
story, with a plentiful supply of tears. 
Nora felt vexed with herself for feeling 
vexed at the woman’s expressions of 
humility, and at the high and whining 
tone of her voice. She was ready to be 
pitiful and charitable ; but she did not 
like to have her sensibilities, as to what 
was proper in such cases, rasped so un- 
mercifully. The woman’s story was pit- 
iful enough; and her rags, and wan and 
emaciated countenance, detracted noth- 
ing from the misery of which she told. 
Her husband had been one of the “min- 
ers,” and when the project was aban- 
doned, had rented the little cottage at a 
merely nominal value. They had lived 
comfortably in this mountain solitude 
until the beginning of the war, when he, 
had “volunteered,” leaving her with the 
care of the little farm and the family. 


This was not a difficult task for her, with 
Vor. V— 13. 
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the aid of her oldest son, a boy of four- 
teen. But he, too, had become filled 
with the love of patriotism or the desire 
for glory, and had gone to the army, 
without waiting for her consent. Her 
husband was killed in one of the early 
battles, and after two or three letters 
from her son, she heard nothing from 
him. She had been sick, near to death; 
but the children—how could she leave 
them! Things had gone on from bad 
to worse ; she had thanked God for get- 
ting through the winter, and had hoped 
to get work from the hotel in the sum- 
mer. But in the spring, she had to 
leave the cottage, for the “ Frenchwom- 
an” was coming; she had sought this 
miserable hovel, had again been sick, 
and now—she did not know —— 

There was little to say in the presence 
of such abject poverty. Nora’s eyes 
filled with tears when she promised to 
help her, and Ida drew from her pock- 
et the bread which she had forgot- 
ten to feed to the fishes, and pushed it 
into “Em’s” hand. The greedy eyes 
of the whole family devoured it, and 
poor Ida’s heart was almost broken at 
the thought ~: such absolute hunger 
which she could not immediately relieve. 
On their way home she talked of the 
small economies which she would prac- 
tice, and how generously she would spend 
her substance. And Nora, too, v.onder- 
ed that redundant affluence and abject 
poverty should grow up side by side. 
She would at least do what she could 
for the cause of charity by attracting at- 
tention to this one case. 

And she did at least that part of*it 
successfully. ‘ Nora Thorne’s Fair,” as 
the project came to be called, promised 
well. In the busy days which succeed- 
ed its proposal, charity assumed many 
of those pleasant disguises with which 
feminine artifice clothes it. Some things 
were being prepared in the strictest se- 
clusion, but many of them under the de- 
pressing influence of masculine criticism. 
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It is admittedly one of the objects of a 
Fair to supply the world with pincush- 
ions, which are popularly supposed to 
be the epitome of ornament and useful- 
ness. From the deep interest taken in 
the preparation of these on this occasion, 
a superficial observer might have thought 
that the sorest and most immediate need 
of this poor family was a supply of pins. 
But such an observer does not under- 
stand the subtilty of the nineteenth-cent- 
ury benevolence, nor the superiority of 
true feminine philanthropy. I have often 
observed the faces of the buyers of these 
articles both at public and private Fairs, 
and have always been pleased to see that 
glimmer of satisfaction which steals out 
through the prevailing expression of 
martyrdom. This indirect benevolence 
which the purchaser of the pincushions 
practices is characterized by the divine, 
threefold interest: First, for intrinsic 
merit; second, for the sake of the maker; 
and, third, for holy charity’s sake. I 
have fancied, too, that these things were 
pervaded by that same glamour with 
which holy relics were in the Middle 
Ages invested: a vague sense of the pre- 
ciousness of the possession in accord- 
ance with the exorbitant price paid for it. 

But in a community where the com- 
panionship is rather forced than chosen, 
there are few elements of concord; and 
disagreements, as bitter as if this bit of 
philanthropy had been an affair of state, 
added to the interest of its progress. A 
week passed, and the fire, it was said, 
had been at length extinguished, al- 
though a haze of smoke still pervaded 
the atmosphere. The mountains, and 
even the nearer forests, looked spectre- 
like through this unnatural medium, as 
Nora, glad to escape the discords which 
her enthusiasm had aroused, resolved to 
strengthen herself and restore her se- 
renity for what she might have to en- 
counter on the morrow, by her favorite 
walk among the pine-trees. The after- 
noon light was already waning when she 
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returned, happy apparently, although the 
object had not been accomplished, as 
she had told herself it would be, by the 
serenity of the forests. Maurice Ken- 
nedy’s companionship had perhaps only 
made the solitude more impressive and 
enjoyable. Fanciesas Arcadian as Maud 
Muller’s Judge dreamed “one summer’s 
day,” were dreamed over again, and 
Maurice Kennedy told how he had been 
idle, worthless—a veritable black sheep ; 
of the vague longings he had to do bet- 
ter, and the cruel ill-treatment of the 
world: and Nora recognized her mission 
to inspire a lofty and pure ideal. Soli- 
tude is so charming an accompaniment 
to philanthropy that they vaguely resolv- 
ed; but all of the trees in the forests are 
forever lamenting resolutions broken as 
soon as mankind strays beyond their in- 
fluence. She brought her humble-mind- 
ed pupil back to the hotel, confident 
that whatever her stronger-minded sis- 
ters might teach, she had been enjoying 
the most inalienable of woman’s rights 
in inspiring individual reformation. 

It was well she had this source of 
consolation, for the other project was 
not progressing favorably, and that even- 
ing there was but little work done in the 
parlors. There was, instead, an anima- 
ted conversation in regard to the report- 
ed arrival of Madame Landré, and the 
proposed departure of two or three fam- 
ilies who had at first been most enthu- 
siastic in assisting Nora. As she passed 
through the hall she heard some dadi- 
nage about “philanthropy,” and Maurice 
Kennedy’s voice at the same instant, 
proposing to join the gayest party at the 
lake, and who were to leave it the fol- 
lowing morning. 

When Nora reached her room, she 
threw her window open, remarking, with 
unnecessary energy: 

“T am a fool.” 

“Yes, Nora,” rejoined her aunt, “it is 
very foolish to leave the window open 
such an unusually damp night.” 
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“T’ll close it presently. You'd better 
go to sleep, Auntie ;” with which recom- 
mendation “auntie” apparently compli- 
ed. It was long after the lights were 
out, and every thing was quiet, that 
Nora’s attention was attracted by a va- 
riety of singular noises which seemed to 
proceed from the lake. The sounds ap- 
proached, and she could presently hear 
several voices at the boat-landing. There 
were sighings and lamentations mingled 
with encouraging expostulations. As 
they came up the path she heard, in a 
funny mixture of French and English, 
prayers and adjurations to the saints, 
and God, and heaven, broken by ejacu- 
lated assurances of safety in a rich Irish 
brogue. By the time they reached the 
hotel the alert landlord, who had been 
disturbed by the noise, had the door 
opened for them. It was not difficult 
for Nova to hit upon a partial explana- 
tion of this scene. The voices were in 


all probability those of Madame Landré, 


her maid, and the Irish servant who had 
the care of the place, although what 
could have occurred to bring them to 
the hotel in the middle of the night she 
could not imagine, and came quietly 
down the stairs to find out what was 
really the matter. In the hall she found 
the proprietor, to whom the Irishman 
was rather incoherently telling his story. 

“Well, you see we got here safe, sir,” 
said he. 

“T see you did,” said the landlord; 
“but what brought you?” 

“You may well say that. It was just 
the old boat that Charley brought us — 
a leaky old thing she was. By my soul, 
I thought we’d go down in the middle 
of the lake.” 

Nora did not stop to hear more of this 
conversation, but went on into the par- 
lor, where she found, as she supposed, 
Madame Landré and her maid. 

The maid’s volubility was silenced by 
a few words from Madame, who told her 
somewhat sharply that at present she 
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was neither in danger of being burned 
nor drowned. 

“Qh! the fire. I never thought of 
that,” ejaculated Nora. 

Madame Landré then told her how 
they had been awakened in the middle 
of the night by the intense light, and that 
the fire seemed so completely to encircle 
them that escape was impossible, until 
she heard a child’s voice calling out, 
“Pat, Pat, this way; come quick,” and 
then she was pulled, or torn, rather, 
over the rocks where the few bushes 
had been already burned off, and then 
they came down—heavens! such a prec- 
ipice !—and found a little boy in an old 
boat waiting for them. The story was 
told with bitter animadversions on “this” 
wilderness, and America and the Amer- 
icans in general, and her Irish servant 
and the small boy in particular. To 
think of taking her out upon the lake in 
a leaky boat! Such a thing had never 
been known in France. 

Nora lent her a pair of slippers to re- 
place her shoes, which had been torn by 
the rocks and soaked with water in the 
leaky boat. Madame gratefully pinched 
her feet into them, declaring that “ 4fa- 
demoiselle was the first American who 
had manifested the slightest delicate con- 
sideration for her since she had been in 
this horrible country.” 

Nora made her as comfortable as pos- 
sible in her own room, and bade her 
good-night, fervently hoping that she 
would be more amiable in the morning. 

For the next few days, Madame Lan- 
dré attracted most of the attention to 
herself. Her agent arrived, and under 
his supervision, with a perseverance 
which was only exceeded by her igno- 
rance, she complied with her husband’s 
request. The property was decided to 
be entirely worthless. The burning of 
the cottage was the last effort of the 
fire, which had been effectually extin- 
guished the next morning, materially 
aided by a heavy rain-storm. Madame 





Landré seemed almost pleased at the 
result of her mission, and left the hotel 
quite cheerfully. 

It was a few days after her departure, 
the day originally appointed for Nora’s 
Fair, which enterprise had been aban- 
doned by all its friends, and forsaken 
in despair by Nora herself. She was 
sitting in the parlor, with half a dozen 
friends, who were loudly indignant at the 
treatment which she and they had re- 
ceived. They were, however, making 
merry over the ruins of their project, 
and had collected their half-finished of- 
ferings and were having a mock sale. 
Nora was rather sadder over her failure 
than she appeared, for it meant more to 
her than she cared to acknowledge. But 
she said she had succeeded in accom- 
plishing her real object. The poor wom- 
an had food and clothing, and she had 
obtained a comfortable home for her in 
the village, where she would have an 
opportunity of supporting herself, when 
she got well. 

“TI don’t see that you need feel in the 
least disappointed,” remarked her aunt. 

“Tt was only that I hoped to interest 
these people,” said the fair philanthro- 
pist, sighing a little over her spent 
dream. 

“TI hope, then, that you will see what 
I have been telling, that there is no use 
in attempting to do any thing in that 
way.” 

Just then the proprietor’s son, a red- 
haired boy, put his head in at the win- 
dow and announced, “A letter for Miss 
Thorne.” 

The handwriting was peculiar and un- 
familiar. Nora scrutinized the long, 
scratchy-looking capitals with some cu- 
riosity, until her aunt reminded her that 
she had better open it. 

The inside proved a somewhat unique 
composition, which required the aid of 
the whole company to decipher. And 
it was a question, afterward, whether or 
not it was worth the trouble. It was to 
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the effect that Madame Landré gave her 
useless property to Nora’s protégées, in 
grateful acknowledgment of Charley’s 
services on that horrible night. 

“If the woman’s husband were living, 
or if her son were at home, it might be 
of some use; for I was there the other 
day, and as the house was built of stone, 
it was by no means entirely destroyed. 
But I doubt, even if it were repaired, if 
she would live there under the present 
circumstances,” said Nora. A little 
brown face appeared just then at the 
window, and a pair of brown eyes looked 
into the room with almost owl-like grav- 
ity. 

“Miss Nora, I couldn’t run so fast as 
Jerry, but I’ve got the biggest letter,” 
said Jerry’s little sister, fairly out of 
breath with her importance. This sec- 


ond letter Nora went to the window to re- 
ceive, and dropped it in her apron pocket 
with the unwritten side turned provok- 
ingly toward the inquisitive glances. 


She did not read this one until she went 
to her room, and there she spent a much 
longer time over it than even its ex- 
treme length seemed to warrant., In 
this letter the writer, Maurice Kennedy, 
told her how he had gone to the poor 
woman and learned from her the name 
of her son, and the regiment to which 
he belonged. He had written to the 
Colonel—who happened to be a person- 
al friend of his own—and had heard in 
reply that “Jimmy” had suffered many 
of the vicissitudes of war: he had been 
wounded ; had been a prisoner; indeed, 
he had just been exchanged, and as he 
was heartily sick of the army, and was 
under age, would be sent home to his 
friends if they desired it. The writer 
further said that he had been suddenly 
called to New York by a business emer- 
gency, and had remained a few days to 
receive this young soldier; and added 
that “if Miss Nora would receive two 
reprobates when the stage came in on 
the afternoon of her Fair, one of them 
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would at least try to prove to her that 
the philanthropy of a summer-time had 
not been thrown away on him.” 

When, a little later, her aunt asked 
her “if she were not at last thoroughly 
convinced that the world was entirely 
practical, and that all feeling of senti- 
ment was thrown away upon it?” 

Nora smiled and answered, “ Not en- 
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tirely convinced, Auntie;” and for no 
reason whatever she threw her arms 
around her aunt’s neck and kissed her. 

“Upon my word, I don’t believe you 
are, after all, in the least disappointed,” 
said her aunt, looking at her curiously. 

Nora laughed, and ran out to meet 
the stage, which she heard rumbling 
over the winding mountain - road. 





PENELOPE. 


(SIMPSON’S BAR, 1858.) 


So you’ve kem ’yer agen, 
And one answer won’t do? 
Well, of all the derned men 
That I’ve struck, it is you. 
O Sal! ’yer’s that derned fool from Simpson’s, cavortin’ round ’yer in the dew. 


Kem in, ef you wi//. 


Thar—quit! 


Take a cheer. 


Not that; you can’t fill 
Them theer cushings this year — 
For that cheer was my old man’s, Joe Simpson, and they don’t make such men 


about ’yer. 


He was tall, was my Jack, 
And as strong as a tree. 
Thar’s his gun on the rack — 
Jest you heft it, and see. 


And you come a courtin’ his widder. 


Lord! where can that critter, Sal, be! 


You’d fill my Jack’s place? 
And a man of your size— 

With no baird to his face, 
Nor a snap to his eyes— 


And nary——. Sho! thar! 


Sit down. 


I was foolin’—I was, Joe, for sartain—don’t rise. 


Law! why, sho! 


I’m as weak as a gal. 


Sal! 


Don’t you go, Joe, 


Or I'll faint —sure, I shall. 
Sit down — anywheer, where you like, Joe —in that cheer, if you choose — Lord, 


where’s Sal! 
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ETC. 


Ir would appear by the daily press, that 
lately, in the California State Board of Edu- 
cation, some objection was made to the ad- 
mission of the OVERLAND in the school libra- 
ries, on the ground that it was impossible to 
forecast what might appear in its pages. If 
this was offered as a peculiar grievance, some 
consolation might be adduced from the fact 
that its editor often experiences the like diffi- 
culty ; if, however, it was offered as a hint 
that political surveillance by the California 
State Board of Education was necessary to 
its admission, the difficulty, it is feared, will 
continue to exist. On this point, its conduct- 
ors are firm—even to the sacrifice, if neces- 
sary, of the half-dozen copies which might 
be ordered were the restriction removed! 
The dignity and independence of journalism 
must be maintained, and, painful as the spec- 
tacle can not but be in the eyes of the civil- 
ized world, the OVERLAND must for the pres- 
ent occupy an ambiguous position in the eyes 
of the Board of Education of the State of 
California ; and one inimical, if not actually 
hostile, to a large portion of Sonoma County. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the OVERLAND of- 
fers the following reminiscence of foreign 
travel : 


The night has come on the beautiful bay — 
“‘«charméd bay,’’ says Whittier ; and well he 
may, for it is the siren of the Mediterranean. 
You can no longer see Capri with its olive 
groves, nor the mountains of Ischia, nor the 
bluest of all waves floating under a laughing 
sky, nor royal Naples sitting on her curving 
throne, with her five sentinel castles keeping 
watch and ward around her. No, but there 
is still, I think, something that we can see. 
At least so says Filippo. We will get into 
his boat, then, and the light breeze will carry 
us out on the moonlit waves. There is no 
such moonlight anywhere else in the world. 
**Ah! not there, Filippo; you row too near 


the witches’ cave, and we are no good Cath- 
olics with amulets blessed by Mary that we 
dare face the enchantress of the gulf.” Far 
in the purple darkness of the distance Vesu- 
vius flares its red torch, that sheds a lurid 
glow on the ruined walls and temples of Pom- 
peii. ‘‘Of what, then, are you thinking, se- 
rious Saxon with the constant eyes? A plague 
upon your nation, that carries its philosophic 
musings everywhere! Pray, remember that 
this is not Rome, with its crumbling piles, 
for antiquaries to pore over, but Napoli, gay, 
laughing girl of the South: see, here come 
her children.’ How the boats dance around 
us! They trouble themselves little, I assure 
you, those joyous groups that fill them, about 
those solemn ruins yonder. They are laugh- 
ing merrily, drinking the wine that was of- 
fered you yesterday on the top of the mount- 
ain, as the veritable Lachrymz Christi, but 
which you know, and I know, is but a base 
substitute for that famous wine. Now they 
are singing, and the full voices blend in a re- 
frain which comes back to us on the wind as 
they float away into the shadow, ‘Santa 
Lucia! Santa Lucia!’’ and the solitary oars- 
man in the little boat that shoots around the 
promontory throws out in ‘‘molten golden 
notes,”’ ‘*Santa Lucia.’? And now the hand- 
some boy with dazzling teeth, who turns the 
helm with a careless, practiced hand, begins 
the same, and Filippo joins him in tones that 
are as soft as his hands are rugged. So it 
filters through our consciousness, translating 
itself into English verses. No love-song, but 
an invocation rather to the patron saint of all 
good mariners and fishermen is this 


SONG OF THE NEAPOLITAN BOATMEN. 


Stars on the gleaming sea 
Soft light are throwing, 
Waves calm and silvery, 
Fair breezes blowing, 
Come where the billows float 
Swiftly my little boat. 





Santa Lucia! 
Santa Lucia! 


Whiie thus the zephyrs bland 
On the waves pillow, 
Oh! fair it is to stand 
Out on the billow, 
On us who tempt the sea, 
Breathe thy tranquillity, 
Santa Lucia! 
Santa Lucia! 


Here under heaven’s tent 
Feasting and gladness! 
Nights so serene were meant 
To banish sadness ; 
Who would unwilling be! 
Who would the banquet flee ! 
Santa Lucia! 
Santa Lucia! 


O, lovely Napoli! 
Soil care-beguiling, 


Where all that live would be 
Evermore smiling — 
Blest realm of harmony, 
Melody dwells with thee! 
Santa Lucia! 
Santa Lucia! 


Ah! why delayest thou? 
Night opens brightly, 
Fresh airs my bending prow 
Urge onward lightly. 
Come where the billows float 
Swiftly my little boat. 
Santa Lucia! 
Santa Lucia! 


Waves that so tranquil sleep, 
Wind so caressing, 
Far from the sailor keep 
Sorrows oppressing. 
Then softly calling go 
In murmurs glad and low. 
Santa Lucia! 
Santa Lucia! 
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LoTHarr. By Benj. Disraeli. New York: 


Harper & Bros. 


Put YoursELF IN His PLAceE. 
Reade. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
ton: Fields, Osgood & Co. 


That two novels as widely different in 
merit and style as Put Yourself in His Place 
and Zothair should be born in the same age, 
and become equally popular, is a literary 
event sufficiently noticeable to justify our 
present comparison of two things so dissim- 
ilar. Indeed, Disraeli’s novel so evidently be- 
longs to a Post-pliocene period of novel-writ- 
ing —a kind of Paleozoic era, when the lack 
of human life was made up by a vast deal 
of rank and sloppy vegetation — that we hes- 
itate to class it with Mr. Reade’s modern 
Cosmos. 

Perhaps it would be safe to say that Zo- 
thair is utterly artificial, from the central 
affectation that a politician’s sensational hob- 
bies are a proper subject for a novel, down 
to the more distant puppets through whom 
this affectation is conveyed to the reader’s 
intelligence, But we regret to add that this 
artifice is by no means novel or original. 
Catholic proselytizing has long been the fa- 
vorite sensation of narrow-chested and scant- 
brained curates; and, if we mistake not, 
most of Mr. Disraeli’s facts have been dis- 
cussed over weak tea, by impressible young 
women, of Low-Church proclivities, ere this. 
And the reader of Mr. Disraeli’s Coningsby 
will remember the marvelous stories which 
the writer of that wonderful romance told 
about the various and secret ramifications of 
the Jewish polity, and believe that Protestant 
England is not so much in danger, after all. 

So artificial and insincere is the style, that 
even such accepted facts as the Italian war and 
Garibaldi appear like fiction, and very poor 
fiction at that. There is an utter absence of 
dramatic effect—which might be pardoned, 
if there were no dramatic intent—and a 


By Charles 
Bos- 


paucity of sentiment, with a great deal of 
rhetoric in its place. Mr. Disraeli is certain- 
ly not bound to write dramatically — he may 
think it beneath him— but we contend that 
when he borrows his dramatic situations from 
the Mew York Ledger, the Family Herald, 
or the London Fournal, and puts his highly 
gifted heroine in the battle-field, with the 
‘*banner of the republic ’’ in one hand and a 
gleaming blade in the other, he really ought 
to adopt a style more stirring. There is, 
however, certainly something unconventional 
in the description of the death-bed of the 
heroine, who receives a random shot in the 
moment of victory, and who platonically ex- 
pires in the arms of her lover, ‘* Lothair,”’ at 
the express invitation of her husband: ‘She 
wishes to see you, and alone. Come,”’ says 
the Colonel, ‘‘in a low, hollow voice,’’ and, 
introducing him to the death-bed, discreetly 
retires. ‘‘Adored being,’’ says ‘‘ Lothair,”’ 
**there is no wish of yours that I will not 
fulfill.’’ ‘*Don’t,’’ substantially says the 
dying ‘* Theodora,”’ ‘‘have any thing to do 
with those horrid Catholics.”” ‘* Lothair”’ 
endeavors to evade by a complimentary 
pressure of the hand. ‘‘ But promise me,”’ 
said ‘*Theodora.’’ ‘I promise,”’ said ‘* Lo- 
thair.’’ ‘‘And now,”’ she said, ‘‘embrace 
me, for I wish that your spirit should be 
upon me as mine departs.’’ This is cer- 
tainly an heroic method of saving a young 
man, from embracing an obnoxious religion ; 
and as even wealthy young noblemen like 
‘*Lothair’’ are mortal, it may be said to be 
efficacious. But we are somewhat surprised 
that Mr. Disraeli also evidently intends this 
scene to be pathetic. 

‘The rhetoric is characterized by the same 
vulgar artifices which make the situations 
cheap and theatrical. There is a young per- 
son whose ‘fair cheek was sealed by the 
gracious approbation of majesty,’? who was 
‘the cynosure of the Empyrean ;’’ another 
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who had an ‘Olympian countenance with 
a Phidian face,’’ and an eye by turns * Athe- 
nian’’ and ‘‘Hellenic;’’ there are others 
whose eyes ‘‘stream’’ on very small provo- 
cation. This is consistent with a writer who 
speaks of a lover ‘‘as having soothed and 
sustained the agitated frame of his sweet- 
heart,’’ and ‘‘sealed with an embrace her 
speechless form;’’ but it would hardly be 
permissible even in the critics, who, we learn 
from Mr. Disraeli, are ‘‘those who have 
failed in literature and art.’? The only part 
of the book in which the writer seems to be 
natural and sincere, is the description of a 
jeweler’sshop. ‘Ropes of pearls,’’ a ‘* pack- 
et of diamonds”’ worth ten thousand pounds, 
a ‘‘gigantic sapphire in brilliants,’’ are set 
before us with a shopman-like dexterity and 
something of a shopman’s slang. Perhaps 
it is here only that the honorable author ap- 
pears to assert any kinship with the great 
masters of fiction, and to transfuse his con- 
ception with his own vitality. It is not ‘* Mr. 
Ruby” who speaks, but it is Mr. Disraeli, 
who, gracefully leaping behind the counter, 
expatiates upon the ‘‘stock.’”? ‘Here is a 
black pearl, very rare, pear-shape, and set 
in Golconda diamonds — two thousand guin- 
eas—it might be suspended to a necklace, 
or worn in a locket.’’ The reader will ob- 
serve the business-like recurrence of the pe- 
cuniary statement in this extract, and the 
characteristic badinage in the last sentence 
of the following : 

“ Pearls are troublesome property, my lord. They 
require great care ; they want both air and exercise ; 
they must be worn frequently ; you can not iock them 
up. The Duchess of Havant has the finest pearls in 
this country, and I told her grace, ‘ Wear them when- 
ever you can ; wear them at breakfast,’ and her grace 
follows my advice — she does wear them at breakfast. 
I go down to Havant Castle every year to see her 
grace’s pearls, and I wipe every one of them myself, 
and let them lie on a sunny bank in the garden, in a 


westerly wind, for hours and days together. Their, 


complexion would have been ruined had it not been 
for this treatment. Pearls are like girls, my lord— 
they require quite as much attention.” 

If, as it is said, these characters are all 
drawn from originals, ‘‘ Mr. Ruby”? and his 
shop will be easily recognized, and ‘Mr. 
Ruby ’”’ is certainly under obligations to the 
honorable gentleman for a first-rate notice. 

We have dwelt with some emphasis upon 
this episode, because it is evident that Mr. 
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Disraeli has carried ‘Mr. Ruby’s”’ style into 
society, and has used his opulent materials 
very much after the fashion of a jeweler ex- 
hibiting his wares. ‘‘ Muriel Towers,’’ with 
its ‘‘five hundred horsemen in waiting,’’ its 
‘* baronial halls,’’ and its ‘‘ alabaster tomb ;”’ 
‘* Brentham,”’ with itstable equipage of ‘* por- 
celain that had belonged to sovereigns,”’ and 
other elegant dric-d-brac; ‘*Mr. Phoebus’ ”” 
‘*Aryan”’ island, with its ‘‘cream -colored 
Anatolian chargers with golden bells” for 
the ladies, its pavilion ‘in white arabesque,” 
and its green -velvet-coated proprietor, are 
all brought out and displayed with the pro- 
fessional dexterity of ‘‘Mr. Ruby’ himself. 
What Mr. Disraeli would have us believe is 
the easy habitude of aristocratic position and 
luxurious custom, is but the shopman’s fa- 
miliarity with his wares. The jeweler al- 
ways keeps in mind the marketable value of 
his stock, and so does Mr. Disraeli. Like 
those eminent tailors, ‘‘ Burgess & Co.,’’ pat- 
ronized by ‘‘Mr. Toots,’’ we are, somehow, 
always made to understand that these things 
‘*are fashionable, but very dear.’ 

But what shall be said of the dramatis per- 
sone —if we can apply this epithet to the 
gorgeous, plush-clad supernumeraries who 
figure under aristocratic e//ases in the book? 
What shall be said of the hero, ‘‘ Lothair’’—a 
young nobleman of resplendent wealth and po- 
sition—who, on being left alone in a jeweler’s 
shop, with some loose diamonds before him, 
becomes absolutely alarmed, because, ‘‘if 
any thing is missed hereafter, it will always 
be remembered that these jewels were in his 
possession, and he was alone?’”’ Or what 
shall we say of that fine mercantile sagacity 
which prevented him from relinquishing his 
trust to a shop-boy, lest ‘‘he should take the 
next train to Liverpool?’’ Perhaps we had 
better say nothing, for the character of ‘* Lo- 
thair’’ is undecided beyond speculation, and 
he might consistently do any thing. He 
might remember that he was only a weak 
fiction of the Hon. B. Disraeli, and that his 
real name was ‘‘Brown;’’ and so prig a 
diamond or two, on the sly. Yet there may 
be some American readers of this book, who 
are not religious noblemen, and have not 
‘‘many palaces or castles,” who may re- 
member to have passed through many such 
ordeals, serene and unembarrassed, and with- 
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out even the consciousness of thefr being or- 
deals, and who may also be aware that this 
remarkable trust of the jeweler— of which 
Mr. Disraeli makes such a vulgar and snob- 
bish point —is the common experience of 
most American tradesmen, with their ordina- 
ry customers. And remembering this, they 
may be somewhat astonished at this affecting 
view of the delicate honesty of a young Brit- 
ish noble, as drawn by a Right Honorable— 
unless they also reflect that a Right Honor- 
able may be an ex-snob, as well as an ex- 
Minister. With this faint indication of the 
hero and central figure, it is, perhaps, un- 
necessary to outline the other characters. 
They are generally vapid, and when the 
reader does not find them so, he may be 
pretty sure they are unreal. The dialogue 
bears the same relation to the characters, be- 
ing either flat and ungrammatical, or extrav- 
agant and incomprehensible. The book has 
neither humor nor sentiment; the satire is 
that superficial impertinence which one some- 
times meets in society, but which, perhaps, 
makes no greater moral impression than or- 


dinary bad-breeding. 


As we lay aside Zothair and take up its 
contemporaneous rival, Put Yourself in His 
Place, we forget and forgive Mr. Charles 
Reade many of his little faults and weak- 
nesses. With eyes wearied with old -fash- 
ioned tinsel —a little tarnished at that — and 
the conventional blue fire, we may be pat- 
doned if we see in Mr. Reade’s later stage 
contrivances much that reminds us of honest 
sunshine. There is, at least, always the sin- 
cere attempt to simulate Nature. If, as we 
have suggested, Lothair represents the slowly 
decaying romance of the past, that dealt with 
conditions and accessories of men and women 
rather than with the men and women them- 
selves—a romance of old clothes and furni- 
ture somewhat ravaged by the moths of Time 
— Put Yourself in His Place is an evidence 
of progress, as characteristic as the railroad 
or telegraph. It is not only that Charles 
Reade arrives at results with modern labor- 
saving rapidity; that he produces effects 
often by a single sentence where others re- 
quire pages of rhetoric ; nor is it merely that 
with a pamphlet on Trades Unions and the 
glow of a forge-fire he achieves a sensation 
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which Mr. Disraeli, with Debrett’s: Peerage 
and the entire contents of “*Mr. Ruby’s”’ 
jewelry-shop, can not attam: but that he is 
always in perfect sympathy with his reader ; 
that, to borrow his latest maxim, he ‘‘ puts 
himself in their place,’’ and that in his writ- 
ing he is more often concerned about the 
public than about himself—a condition which 
is not always the mental habit of his Right 
Honorable rival. 

‘* Put yourself in his place,’’ certainly gives 
no indication of the story, and ‘* Never say 
die,”’ or ‘‘ Hit him again,’’ would satisfy Mr. 
Reade’s well-known fondness for Saxon prov- 
erbs just as well, and perhaps the better de- 
scribe his hero’s trials and pertinacity, but, 
if we might venture to suggest, ‘* Gone into 
Trade’’ should have been the title. For this 
was not only ‘Mr. Raby’s”’ epigrammat- 
ic fiat against the youthful folly of the hero’s 
mother, but it was at once the cause and sub- 
ject of the hero’s trials and triumphs. 

Without attempting to indicate the plot of 
the story, we may briefly intimate that its 
interest centres on two favorite ‘‘situations’’ 
of the author, viz.: the gradual winning and 
awakening of a young girl’s love under un- 
favorable circumstances, and the overcoming 
of systematic and repeated material obstacles 
by the hero, in so doing. These are, by no 
means, original ideas in romance, but we 
know of no other writer who has worked 
them as successfully and as admirably as 
Charles Reade. Their defects are that we 
often get an idea of Fate, when the author 
intends only the ordinary accidents of human 
life, and that the climax is apt to be reached 
sooner than the author intends in the winning 
of the heroine’s heart, although we know 
that peace and security are still many pages 
in the future. In Fou/ Play, much of the 
interest culminated when ‘‘ Robert Penfold ’’ 
won ‘Helen Rollenston’s’’ otherwise be- 
trothed affections on the island; and in Put 
Yourself in His Place, the reader’s entMusi- 
asm begins to abate after ‘‘Henry Little’ 
has unequivocally possessed himself of the 
heart of ‘*Grace Carden.” 

In the present story, the hero’s zmpedi- 
menta are the persecutions of the Trades 
Unions ; and by a skillful and accurate expli- 
cation of facts concerning the tyranny of these 
secret societies, Mr. Reade has cleverly lifted 
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his story out of the mere domain of purpose- 
less fiction, and given it a moral purpose. 
The hero, ‘‘Henry Little,” is the offspring 
of an unequal social match — his mother be- 
ing of an aristocratic family, and his father a 
tradesman, who commits suicide from busi- 
ness difficulties while the hero is yet a child. 
Poverty, and a natural mechanical genius, 
push young ‘‘Little”’ ‘into trade,”’ against 
the aristocratic tastes of his uncle, ‘‘ Mr. Ra- 
by,’’ and his independence of spirit keeps him 
there. He becomes ‘‘a forger and cutler of 
carving-tools,’’ with a strong taste for carving 
inwood. The first brings him to ‘‘ Hillsbor- 
ough,’’ a manufacturing town then under the 
terrorism and sway of the tyrannical Trades 
Unions ; the latter taste gains him the ac- 
quaintance of ‘* Miss Grace Carden,’’ a young 
gentlewoman to whom he gives lessons in 
carving. Persecution comes from his contact 
with the Trades, Love from his contact with 
“*Miss Carden.’’ To successfully resist the 
machinations of the Trades, and to overcome 
the shy, aristocratic instincts of the young 
gentlewoman, who has nothing in common 
with the hero but youth and a taste for carv- 


ing, is the problem which Mr. Reade has to 


solve. As it is through the artistic and 
inimitable manner in which this is done that 
the story becomes a work of genius, a mere 
outline of the incidents would neither do 
Mr. Reade justice, nor satisfy the reader. 
There is, of course, an under-plot, and some 
complications in the love which * Jael Dence”’ 
—the companion of ‘* Miss Carden’’ —con- 
ceives for the hero, and in the jealousy of 
“Mr. Coventry,”’ the rival of ‘*Henry Lit- 
tle’? for the hand of ‘*Grace Carden.’’ 
Imperfectly as we have here indicated the 
**situations’’ of Mr. Reade’s latest romance, 
most of his admirers will detect in them the 
peculiarities of this writer, who now stands 
first among living English novelists. Some 


of these peculiarities are mannerisms, some , 


of them defects. Like most dramatic writers, 
Mr. Reade has a tendency to exaggeration ; 
but as it is confined to incident, and is never 
visible in his logic, his style, or his conclu- 
sions, it seldom really shocks us. We can 
stand much that is extravagant and marvel- 
ous in the action of our heroes, but we chal- 
lenge at once any high- flown sentiment, or 
specious moralizing. Mr. Reade’s heroes 
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are, perhaps, a little larger than life —they 
sometimes have a readiness for the situa- 
tion that suggests a cue, and some have a 
slight stage strut; but they are generally 
based on some common humanity, and are 
never entirely unreal. When ‘Henry Lit- 
tle ’’ forges knives for his uninvited guests in 
the ruined church, we are apt to smile, even 
as we did at Robert Penfold’s magical pro- 
duction of civilized luxuries on ‘‘Godsend 
Island,’’ in Fou? Play ; but we feel that the 
dramatic interest is heightened by it, and 
make that concession toart, which is, perhaps, 
more obvious in Mr. Reade’s writings than 
in novelists of inferior ability. Indeed, it 
may be said that with all his ingenuity, deli- 
cacy of touch, accuracy of detail, good taste, 
and sympathetic feeling, he can not entirely 
conceal his art; and that even when we are 
quite carried away by the result, we are still 
conscious of the process. That reader must 
be very material or very fastidious to whom 
this consciousness is unpleasant; many, we 
imagine, will find a double pleasure in the 
contemplation of the ingenuity that thrilled 
them ; but it is still a revelation of the limit- 
ation of Mr. Reade’s power. 

Considered, then, as a work of art, quite 
free from that quality of genius that defies 
analysis, Put Yourself in His Place is an ex- 
traordinary production. If it lacks the exu- 
berance of genius, it has at least no wasted 
power. Every incident tells. Even the po- 
etry, which Charles Reade uses but sparing- 
ly, bears upon the plot; the mysteriously 
lighted windows of the old church, the le- 
gend of the Gabriel hounds, the ‘‘bad mu- 
sic’? of the flawed grindstone, all prove to 
have a purpose beyond their intrinsic interest, 
and. give us that double pleasure of which 
we have spoken before. It is only when the 
book is finished, that the reader really begins 
to appreciate the completeness of that skili 
which has held him often breathless over its 
pages. Yet, in speaking of Mr. Reade’s art, 
we would not be understood as depreciating 
or overlooking the subtile touches of Nature 
and truthful perception which everywhere 
relieve it. ‘*Jael Dence’s’’ quick apprecia- 
tion of ‘Grace Carden’s’’ volubility and 
high spirits after her adventure in the snow- 
storm, conveyed in the single sentence, ‘* You 
have seen Aim,’’ is a felicitous perception of 
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the clairvoyance of love —as felicitously ex- 
pressed. 

Of Mr. Reade’s style, we have once before 
spoken.* Direct, concise, epigrammatic more 
frequently than humorous, no single quota- 
tion can, however, give an adequate exam- 
ple. Yet we are tempted to make an extract 
from this later work, not as a specimen of 
his usual style, but rather as an unusual in- 
stance of sentiment, which we remember but 
rarely in his previous works. Speaking of 
the young lovers, he says: 

**To them the world was Heaven this glorious af- 
ternoon. Time, strewing roses as he went, glided so 
sweetly and so swiftly, that they started with surprise 
when the horizontal beams glorified the windows, 
and told them the brightest day of their lives was 
drawing to its end. 

“ Ah, stay a little while longer for them, Western 
Sun. Stand still, not as in the cruel days of old, to 
glare upon poor, beaten, wounded, panting warriors, 
and rob them of their last chance, the shelter of the 
night ; but to prolong these holy, rapturous hours of 
youth, and hope, and first love in bosoms unsullied 
by the world — the golden hours of life, that glow so 
warm, and shine so bright, and fleet so soon; and re- 
turn in this world— Never more!” 


THE SEAT or Empire. By Charles Carle- 
ton Coffin (‘‘Carleton’’). Boston: Fields, 
Osgood & Co. 

The prophetic vision of ‘‘Carleton”’ lo- 
cates the seat of empire at Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, and designates the Northern Pacific 
Railroad as the sceptre which shall sway the 
world. The fact that our author saw the 
country which he describes under the auspices 
of this railroad company, is painfully sug- 
gestive—not entirely of an intentional puff, 
although “such a design is often obvious 
enough, but of a laudable desire to honor his 
entertainers. The fact that a minister, a 
physician, one or two Congressmen, and an 
ex-Governor, were of the party, seems to have 
completed his elation. The playful delight 
(attested by frequent points of exclamation) 
with which he describes the travels of these 
illustrious persons, arouses our interest in 
them, augmented by the pathetic manner in 
which the reverend gentleman gains a fron- 
tier appetite ; and our interest rises to enthu- 
siasm at the graphic picture of an ex-Govern- 
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or—it is difficult to conceive him — toasting 
bacon at the camp-fire! Such things are 
beyond the wildest dreams of civilized fancy ; 
and we are indebted to Mr. Coffin for the 
knowledge that people in position and power 
can unbend. This is, of course, an aside 
from the main purpose of the book, but so 
prominent a characteristic is it that it would 
be base for us to withhold the testimony of, 
or gratitude for, such information. In our 
ignorance we might have supposed them 
traveling through an uninhabited country, 
writing sermons, and making stump-speeches, 
sublimely indifferent to such trivial accidents 
of life as eating their dinner. But when this 
prophetic empire shall attain the zenith of its 
glory, the historian will proudly record, that 
one of the party who was instrumental in 
projecting the great railroad, toasted the 
bacon for his own supper on a fork !—which 
might offer a companion-piece to that affect- 
ing record of Alfred the Great baking cakes! 

Like all new countries, this is emphatically 
stated to be ‘‘the finest in the world.” 
‘¢ There is not, on the face of the globe, a coun- 
try so richly endowed as this North - west,” 
says ‘*Carleton;’’ but he either does not 
know, or forgets, that this has been satisfac- 
torily proved to be the case, from the origi- 
nal Atlantic States, successively through the 
interior country, until it has at last reached 
the Pacific. Without mentionir the great 
staples by which the agricultural character of 
the country was to be maintained, we might 
take the single item of fruit, which is sup- 
posed to indicate a fertile soil and genial di- 
mate. Even the early settlers of New England 
found that fruit grew upon that virgin soil 
in a perfection hardly conceivable to En- 
glish minds. An inhabitant of New York 
State, who has reached middle life, has sto- 
ries of the wanton profusion of fruit which 
once characterized that region. Ohio still 
tells her story, with just a perceptible dimi- 
nution in its glory ; and so the cry has gone 
westward, until it has at last settled in Cali- 
fornia. New England is not now, in any 
sense, a fruit-producing country ; many parts 
of New York State scarcely so. What causes 
have combined to produce this change in the 
agricultural character of the country, it is not 
our purpose to inquire. We have only to 
suggest that a prophet attendant upon a Com- 
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pany projecting a great thoroughfare of travel 
and traffic through that country half a centu- 
ry ago, might have found very much the 
same materials for his vision which ‘‘ Carle- 
ton’’ has used. 

In his estimation, the future is to be pro- 
duced by a simple rule of multiplication: so 
many bushels of wheat this year ; in twenty 
years, twenty times as much, infinitely in- 
creased by a greater population and cultiva- 
tion. There is no margin left for a possible 
failure of this great staple, and yet the grain- 
fields all over the world are subject to fluct- 
uations in their capabilities by the uncon- 
trollable incidents of drought, and even more 
permanently affected by the ravages of in- 
sects and disease. It has never yet been ad- 
mitted that a country with but one staple is 
the most desirable, in an agricultural point 
of view. As this book purports to be written 
for those who are either thinking of emigration 
or ought to be doing so, and as ‘‘Carleton”’ 
is given, as often as the camp-fire is built, to 
**sit down and think of the future of this 
Paradise,’? we can not forbear to -take this 
opportunity of remarking, that the immigrant 
who settles a new country does not find all 
of the pleasures of a picnic party. Perhaps 
some of the class of people (clerks in city 
stores, with their urban propensities fast upon 
them) whom the author urges to go to this 
new country, would eventually be better off 
by taking his advice; it is our impression, how- 
ever, that habit has made frontiersmen, that 
the best people to settle a new country are 
those who are already at the outposts of civ- 
ilization, and that citizens will fall naturally 
into the places which they ieave. ‘‘Carle- 
ton’’ says: ‘If I were a young man, selling 
corsets and hoop-skirts to simpering young 
ladies, in a city store, I would give such a 
jump over the counter that my feet would 
touch ground in the centre of a great prairie! ’’ 
Nine-tenths of such young men would find 
themselves in such a position utterly miser- 
able, and would find, in spite of our great 
Western tourist, that roughness is not neces- 
sarily nobility. Any one who has traveled 
through a frontier country will scarcely de- 
scribe the inhabitants as characterized by a 
happy or genial expression. The best one 
can hope to find is energy and patience: it 
is oftener despair and stolid indifference when- 
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ever the holiest of purposes, that of making 
a home, fails to support the sinking courage. 
At this very Minneapolis, which was rarely 
beautiful on the bright, sunny June days when 
we saw it, the traveler may see German and 
Norwegian peasants, pale, sad-eyed, and dis- 
enchanted with this ‘‘ paradise’’ which they 
had come to seek. The immigrants whom 
this favored party met, we presume out of 
respect to the N. P. R. R., were merry, hap- 
py, and well-to-do. 

The principal claim, however, for sover- 
eignty which is assigned to this country, is 
what is technically termed ‘*the make of the 
country,’’ affording almost natural railroad 
grades, and good facilities for egress and in- 
gress from all parts of the world. The large 
and well-executed map of the North-west, 
which accompanies this volume, plainly shows 
the advantages in respect to grades which 
this new project has over the Union Pacific. 
But who that remembers the radical changes 
effected in the mode of travel during the last 
quarter of a century will venture to predict, 
in the face of science and enterprise, that our 
present mode of travel will fix the seat of 
empire at the end of the next twenty - five 
years? 

As we have had occasion to remark, the 
main purpose of the book is business; but 
that the author relapses now and then into 
sentiment, may be seen in the following quo- 
tation: ‘Sitting there upon the bank of the 
Red River, amid the tall, rank grasses, and 
watching the flowing streams, my thoughts 
went with its tide toward the Northern Sea. 
It has its rise a hundred miles or more north 
of us,’’ etc. Not another word of sentiment, 
and we are left in a state of painful uncer- 
tainty as to whether this traveler has discov- 
ered the saurce of the Northern Sea, or only 
that of the Red River. 

Whatever we may think of Mr. Coffin’s 
sentiment, his facts clothe themselves in the 
vague expansiveness of the North - western 
prairies. The following beautifully express- 
ed paragraph is, we fear, only approximately 
true in the early summer: ‘‘The eye rests 
only upon the magnificent carpet, bright 
with wild roses and petunias, lilies, and hare- 
bells, which Nature has unrolled upon the 
floor of this gorgeous palace.’’ Mr. Coffin’s 
journey was in midsummer, and his fancy 
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seems capable of taking as extended flights 
backward as forward. Happily forthe immi- 
grant, the foregoing colors are somewhat ex- 
aggerated, and he will not necessarily supply 
himself with green goggles, as a literal ac- 
ceptation of the description would justify. 


Essay on Divorce, and Divorce Legisla. 
tion ; with special reference to the United 
States. By Theodore D. Woolsey, D.D., 
LL.D., President of Yale College. 


This work contains a statement of divorce 
laws and usages among Hebrews, Greeks, and 
Romans, before the Christian era, followed 
by an analysis of the New Testament doc- 
trine of divorce, and a review of the changes 
in the divorce laws of the later Roman Em- 
pire, culminating in the Papal ecclesiastical 
law. Then we have a notice of the changes 
introduced by the Reformation of the six- 
teenth century, and the divorce legislation 
of Protestant Europe and America ; statistics 
as to the number of divorces in different 
States, and a consideration of the attitude of 
the Church in relation to the subject. Vari- 
ous changes in civil law are proposed, aiming 
to bring the practice of the courts into con- 
formity with the doctrines of the Church. 
The disposition to recede from the doctrines 
of the Reformers on this subject, and return 
to those of the Catholic Church, is the most 
noticeable feature of the work. The cere- 
mony is spoken of as properly entitled to 
rank as a church sacrament, and the interfer- 
ence of the civil law, and the doctrine that it 
is a mere civil contract, are repeatedly de- 
nounced. The historical chapters seem to be 
fair in their statements. In reading the third, 
one is struck with the fact made evident that 
the enactments of the Christian Emperors 
regulating divorce became more and more 
stringent, precisely in proportion as igno- 
rance, corruption, and priestly domination 
became supreme in the medieval Church. 
The chapter upon the New Testament doc- 
trine of divorce is worthy of special attention, 
as being, perhaps, the ablest exposition of 
High-Church teaching and criticism upon 
the subject. 

After citing the passages in the first three 
Gospels relating to divorce, and alluding to 
the discrepancy between the statements of 
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St. Matthew and those of Mark and Luke, he 
says, page 52: ‘‘ Matthew, in both his pas- 
sages, adds a condition under which divorce 
is permissible, ‘except on the ground of for- 
nication,’ ‘but for fornication,’ while Mark 
and Luke express a prohibition of divorce 
which is altogether absolute. It is easy to 
say, with Meyer, that the condition being un- 
derstood, of course did not require to be ex- 
pressed. But we ought to notice that St. 
Paul, also, when he refers to Christ’s teach- 
ing, inserts no condition whatever. We have, 
then, three witnesses to the absence of the 
condition, against one for it. And the con- 
jecture is not altogether improbable that it 
was added for the sake of greater clearness 
in Matthew rather than omitted out of brevity 
by the others, as being understood of itself.” 
Again, page 54: ‘‘In Mark he gives out the 
principle of the indissolubility of marriage, 
and then in the house expounds the matter 
further to his disciples. Some critics see a 
mistake or inaccuracy here. If there were 
any, it must be laid at Matthew’s door, for 
the words of Mark, ‘and in the house his 
disciples asked him again of this matter,’ 
give proof of fresh, clear recollection.”’ 
Having settled to his own satisfaction that 
Christ abrogates the Mosaic law of divorce, 
he proceeds to harmonize the otherwise am- 
biguous teachings of St. Paul. The passage 
applying to cases of desertion found in 1 Cor. 
vii: 15, is the one that gives him most trou- 
ble. The conclusion to which he comes seems 
rather singular. Though the Apostle de- 
clares the deserted party to be ‘‘not under 
bondage in such cases,’’ he did not mean 
any such thing, but that the said party was 
still bound by an indissoluble marriage. But 
not to nullify entirely the words of the Apos- 
tle, he makes them to establish that abomina- 
tion before God and man: Divorce a mensd 
et thoro. He fortifies himself in this opin- 
ion by the concurrence of several Protestant 
theologians, such as Dean Stanley, Neander, 
and Tholuck. If the dissent of others could 
be of any weight in determining the point, 
venerable names might be given to sustain 
an opposite opinion. In truth, the learned 
President mystifies his subject with many 
pages of verbal criticism, making Christ to 
limit Paul, and Paul, in turn, to limit Christ, 
till we are back under medieval ecclesias- 
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tical law. He seems to have been aware 
that the great Protestant theologians of the 
sixteenth century held opinions on this sub- 
ject entirely opposed to his own, but he 
takes no notice of their reasoning. He tells 
us ‘*Milton’s views are well known,’’ and 
this is all the consideration he gives to the 
most masterly and exhaustive treatise upon 
the subject ever written. He does not even 
allude to any antagonism between his own 
views and those of the great poet and states- 
man of the Commonwealth of England. It 
was much easier for him to let the massive 
arguments of the past remain forgotten on 
the book-shelves than to bring them out and 
answer them. 

In respect to the course of action recom- 
mended to the Church by President Woolsey, 
there is little to be said. Those who hold 
themselves amenable to .Church authority 
and discipline, of course will submit to it, 
according to the dictates of their own con- 
science. But when he calls for civil legisla- 
tion to enforce Churcl: policy in this respect, 
we must remind him that the vast majority 
of Americans do not submit to any Church 
jurisdiction. There are Rationalists, includ- 
ing the great body of our German popula- 
tion ; and Materialists, known to Churchmen 
by the uncanny name of Infidels, and num- 
bering several millions ; also Spiritualists, a 
vast and increasing body, counted by the 
million ; and another body—probably larger 
than either—including those who have no 
positive belief in any system of religion, or its 
opposite. These all resist the claim of the 
Church to abridge the rights of conscience ; 
and in the end they will surely prevail, so far 
as to secure the widest liberty for all, con- 
sistent with due protection to individual rights. 

President Woolsey has been at the trouble 
of collecting the statistics of divorce from 
several States, showing, of course, a much 
larger ratio of divorces in the States where 
the laws permit them to be most easily ob- 
tained. .From this, he infers a lower state of 
morals existing under such laws. ‘*New 
Yerk and Connecticut, contiguous States, 
differ vastly in their divorce legisIation. Is 
there naturally any greater ‘hardness of 
hearts’ on this (Connecticut) side of Byram 
River to account for this difference, or is it 
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due to the unwariness, or unskillfulness, of 
legislators ? ’’ 

The writer apparently forgets that parties 
in New York often go out of their own State 
to procure a divorce, where the causes for 
which divorce is desired may not be sufficient 
by the laws of New York, but would be suf- 
ficient by the laws of Indiana, or Connecti- 
cut; and, sometimes, where the causes may 
be sufficient, but proceedings under the laws 
of New York would involve scandalous dis- 
closures, which may be avoided by seeking 
relief in a State where the divorce laws 
are more liberal. For this reason, the statis- 
tics of divorce which he has given are of no 
account. Connecticut and Indiana are cred- 
ited with many divorces which belong to 
other and less liberal States. The statistics, 
to show the effect of divorce legislation, must 
be based, not on the number of divorces, but 
on the number and grade of the crimes and 
outrages committed by husbands and wives 
against each other. These, and the statistics 
of suicide, adultery, desertion, elopement, 
bigamy, seduction, etc., are the true measure 
of the effect of divorce legislation, 


LirTING THE VeIt. New York: Charies 
Scribner & Co. 


Upon the whole, although Lifting the Veil 
comes to us in the perfection of elegance to 
which the craft of book-binding has attained, 
and is a marvel of typographical neatness, 
we prefer to take a view of the other world 
through Gates Ajar. This is at least our pres- 
ent decision. When some adventurous female 
shall offer us the spectacle through clean glass, 
through which we have before been permit- 
ted to see but darkly, ¢Aa¢ will undoubtedly 
be our choice. Lifting the Veil seemed at 
first a very thin and bewildering imitation of 
Gates Ajar, but it gradually swings around 
to the strictest orthodoxy. The book has a 
purpose—for it would be heretical to believe 
that whole pages of biblical quotations would 
be used in the form of conversations to no 
end—but so very mild are the arguments that 
at best they can only be said to point at the 
ories which shall helplessly crush all hetero 
doxy. Without being able to discover any 
thing to account for the prevalent tone of de 
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lectable satisfaction, we were much impress- _ tuse intellects, lies hidden in this ultra-homeo- 
ed by it. For this reason we feel ourselves pathic theology. It must be confessed such 
possessed of a blind faith that some deep unmitigated mildness affects the mind by 
truth, whose subtilties have escaped our ob- leaving it in a state of utter vacuity. 
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